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WELCOME T0 ISSUE 2! 


ensationalism has become a real risk for anyone 

who wishes to study the History of Mankind. In 

the digital world, this issue has been worsened by 
the speed at which we can reach a wide audience in a 
short time frame. Sometimes, on social media, we find 
news without any sources or coming from websites that 
base their authority exclusively on user views. In many cases, posts even get 
published on fake blogs that imitate the name of influential newspapers. So 
the possibility of being tricked is high. However, the problem with fake news 
is not exclusive to social media; manipulated and incorrect information is also 
spread by popular T’V series claiming to know secrets about the origin of hu- 
mankind that mainstream science persists in keeping hidden from the people. 
Unfortunately, they have no secrets at all, it is just a big hoax producing a 
prolific business with books, conferences, and seminars. In the end, there is no 
truth in them, just manipulated information. So how can we get the correct 
information? We need to cross reference sources, often in different languages, 
in order to get an objective idea of the subject we want to study. We also need 
a lot of dedication and time. Time is a resource that modern society is stealing 
from us. We do not have time to do everything, especially verifying the credi- 
bility of news, an article or a quote. This is how the creators of fake news get to 
act undisturbed. ‘the credibility of the sources, and most of all the author of a 
text you are reading, are the key to proper research. Always check. Make good 
use of the precious little time you have. Don't be fooled, investigate. 
To me, being a journalist is a passion fed by curiosity, by the desire to understand, 
even before explaining. We're so excited to bring you the newest issue of 
Ancient Origins Magazine. Tell us your thoughts on this issue, or any issue. 


We'd love to hear your feedback. 


Email: magazine@ancient-origins.net. Happy reading! 


Massimo (R Onasorte 
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* ‘The Indus Valley civilization — we investigate 
one of the greatest puzzles to emerge out of the 
Mohenjo Daro excavations: the shocking case of 
more than 40 skeletons found scattered in the 
streets of the ancient city. What caused such seem- 
ingly instant mass death? Was it a gruesome mas- 
sacre? A powerful ancient weapon? * The marvel- 
lous megaliths of India. * The weird and wonderful 
hand positions used by Indian yogis: the sacred 
mudras. * The ‘mythical’ Viking sunstone, a crystal 
used by the norsemen to follow the route without 
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that this night-time festival, most popularly cele- 
brated in North America, can trace its deepest 
roots to the Celts who lived 2,000 years ago? 
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einige MAGNIFICENT SHRINE HAS BEEN UNCOVERED 


POMPEII: A magnificent shrine has been uncovered in 
Pompeii, Italy. Archaeologist Massimo Osanna told the 
} New York Times that the shrine depicts “enchanted gar- 
den scenes of bright green leafy trees, coiled and twi- 
7 "= sting serpents, peacocks, birds and bulls”. One wall 
depicts aman with a dog’s head, which experts believe is a Romanized version 
of Egyptian god Anubis. Beneath the garden shrine, an altar was discovered 
still containing the charred remains of figs, nuts, and eggs, thought to be food 
offerings to fertility deities. Excavation is ongoing. NEW YORK TIMES 





EGYPT: ANCIENT TOMB 
OF POWERFUL PRIEST FOUND 


The Czech Institute of Egyptology has unearthed the impressive tomb 
complex of Kaires, one of the most powerful priests and officials in An- 
cient Egypt. The burial site was found near the Old Kingdom pyramid of 
Abusir (2500-2400 BC), in an area reserved for royalty and the elite. The 
complex, which is made from basalt blocks, contained a series of rooms, 
including a tomb with limestone coffin and statue of Kaires, and a unique 
room with a cult chapel. An inscription on the statue describes Kaires 
as the ‘sole friend’ of the Pharaoh. 


Czech Institute of Egyptology. WWW.ANCIENT-ORIGINS.NET 


BISKOPS ARNO, SWEDEN—The Local reports that a 
small fragment of a medieval stamp was recove- 
red on an Island in central Sweden during archa- 
eological investigations ahead of the construction 
of a new pipeline. Archaeologist Maria Lingstrom 
«fame found the object with a metal detector in a three- 
be. foot-wide trench. It is thought to have belonged to 
Christian archbishop Petrus Philippi, who died in 
1341 A.D. “Only about 50 seal stamps that belon- 
ged to the clergy have been found so far in Swe- 
> den,’ Lingstrom said. WWW.THELOCAL.SE 
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PREHISTORIC ART AND LOST INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


MAHARASHTRA, INDIA—BBC News reports that thousands 
of petroglyphs have been discovered in western India by 
a group of explorers. Most of the newly found carvings, 


are estimated to be about 12,000 years old, based upon their designs. Some 
of the pictures show animals such as hippos and rhinoceroses, which do not 
live in western India, raising interesting questions requiring further study. 


BBC NEWS 


which depict animals, birds, human figures, and geometric 
designs, had been hidden under layers of soil. The images 
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MAYA... THE SALT 
ENTREPENEURS: 





The ancient Maya might be 


known for their mathematical 
aptitude, but did you know 
they were also salt entrepre- 
neurs? During the peak of 
Maya civilization - from 300 
to 900 A.D. — coastal Maya 
produced salt by boiling brine 
in pots over fires. The end re- 
sult was shaped into salt cakes, 
then paddled by canoe to in- 
land cities and traded at ex- 
tensive markets. The latest evi- 
the 
existence of the Maya salt em- 


dence — supporting 


pire comes from Heather 
McKillop, an archaeologist at 


Louisiana State University, and 
her co-author, anthropologist 
Kazuo Aoyama from Ibaraki 
University in Japan, an expert 
on stone tools. Their research, 
published in the Proceedings 
of the National Academy of 
Sciences, reveals that not only 
were the Maya producing a 
lot of salt, they were also sal- 
ting and preserving fish. 
McKillop has uncovered the 
remains of 110 salt-producing 
kitchens in the region — each 
one of which could have pro- 
duced enough salt for 7,000 


people per day. — WWW.NPR.ORG/ 
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«inthe days when the fog was s dense, King Olaf took.a cted 
it toward the sky, and so he perceived the position - the FTvisible Soom 


few lines that enclose an interesting 

enigma for the history of sailing in the 

ancient world that today, in the light of 

new scientific investigations, could fi- 

nally be solved. The Vikings, a people 

of valiant warriors and skilled navigators, managed to 
travel oi Cas cae their fast ships, even considerable 
Brel isirelaleccrmcy-l te ee ever rougher seas. But how 


me ut th of the Sun, and how could they 
“guide themseWent romie)| low t Eiesroutes? These ques- 
tions have so far have rem ained (Ulalclas\wielkcre Aa Mal 
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sources of Nordic tradition, in particular Icelandic 
sagas, mention the so-called “Sunstones”, but they 
do not explain what they are or how they should be 
used during navigation. We only know that even in 
adverse weather conditions, the Viking Marine ex- 





_ perts could accurately establish their position with re- 
| spect to the route to be followed. In 1967, Thorkild 
-Ramskou, a Danish archaeologist, advanced the hy- 
gold waters of the North | 
_than a crystal capable of polarizing the light, and 

_ identified as the major candidate the spar of Iceland, — 
_ a transparent variety of calcite widely spread through- 


pothesis that the “Sunstones” were nothing more — 
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out Scandinavia. The research, however, fell into 
oblivion despite the publication of the two books 
entitled So/stenen, Primitiv Navigation i Norden for 
Kompasset (1969) and So/kompasset (1982). How- 
ever, the discovery of a calcite crystal on a 16th cen- 
tury British wreck, discovered off the British Isle of 
Anderley, has recently reopened the debate among 
scholars. The unusual aspect that intrigued Guy 
Ropars, a physicist at the University of Rennes in 
France, was the presence of the crystal in the 
wreckage, since the “discovery” of a compass 
was already made in the 13th century, so there 
was no apparent reason for using a crystal for 
navigation, unless there was something that the 
compass was unable to solve. Ropars conducted 
an experiment in the laboratory irradiating the 
piece of Icelandic crystal with a partially polarized 
laser light. Passing through the crystal, the light 
was divided into two rays, one polarized, and the 
other not; by rotating it, there was only one point 
where the two rays had the same intensity. 


above: Guy Ropers: 
At the top of the pase: the Sunstone. Above: Guy Rop 
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The angle. of light input depends on the position 
of the beam. The hypothesis of the French re- 
searcher is that the Vikings used the crystal on a 
sunny day, marking on its surface the position of 
the sun. On cloudy days, then, the navigator 
could have oriented himself by observing the 
difference in brightness of the two rays. 


The secret of king Olaf 

Let's take a step back. Viking sailors traveled from 
Scandinavia throughout Northern Europe, the 
British Isles, and the North Atlantic in the period 
between 750 and 1050 A.D. They were skilled 
sailors able to cross thousands of miles between 
Norway, Iceland and Greenland. How did they 
navigate? It is important to consider that during 
the northern summer, the light is practically per- 
petual and at this time of year it was difficult for 
sailors to be able to orient themselves with the 
stars because they were made invisible by the 


constant brightness of the day. Furthermore, as we 
mentioned, the compass had been in use since the 
13th century. Navigating near the North Pole, the 
use of the magnetic compass was unnecessary. To 
better understand the Viking navigation systems we 
must therefore return to the words of the Icelandic 
saga that tells the story of King Olaf and Sigurd, 
who uses a Solarsteinn, or a Sunstone, to follow his 
course. The saga describes how, during cloudy or 
snowy days, King Olaf established the Sun's position 
even when the light was clouded. How was it pos- 
sible? We know that light consists of electromagnet- 
ic waves that oscillate perpendicularly to the travel 
direction of the light. When the oscillations point all 
in the same direction, the light is polarized. A polar- 
izing crystal such as calcite only allows light polar- 
ized in certain directions to cross it and may appear 
bright or dark depending on how the light is orient- 
ed. In this way, you can deduce the position of the 
Sun. The Danish archaeologist Ramskou had real- 





ized that by raising a calcite crystal toward the sky 
and turning it in the direction of the polarized light 
that passed through it, the Vikings could establish 
the Sun's position in every condition. 


Evidence exists 

The controversies over this hypothesis are certainly 
not lacking. Many experts have long debated about 
this possibility, arguing the total uselessness of the 
theory since it would only work if the crystal was 
pointing towards clear sky areas, a condition that 
would have allowed the Sun to be seen even without 
the help of some tool. A Hungarian researcher and a 
Swedish scholar, however, are not of the same opinion, 
and since 2005 they have been trying to prove other- 
wise “rehabilitating” the use of the “Sunstone”. Ga- 
bor Horvath, Hungarian Optical Researcher at Edtvés 
University and Susanne Akesson, ecologist at Lund 
University, Sweden, have published a study on polar- 
ized light on a special issue in the magazine Philosoph- 
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Seeking the Sun 


The evidence of the existence of “Sunstones’ is al- 
So found in the medieval literary sources of Ice- 


ry preserved in several manuscripts of an anonu- 
mous author who mentions the Sunstone as a mate- 
rial that, when raised to the sky, allows one to follow 
the sunlight even with dense clouds of strong snow 
that do not allow sunlight to penetrate through. The 


and thus directly verified Sigurdur's prediction. 


ical Transactions of the Royal Society B. They also con- 
ducted a series of experiments in northern Finland, try- 
ing to prove, without any doubt, the impossibility of de- 
termining the Sun's position during partly cloudy days or 
during sunset. The observation was possible thanks to 
the help of the “Sunstone”. The two researchers were 


land. The Raudulfs pattr is in fact an allegorical sto- 


The weather was thick and snowy as Sigurdur had predicted. 
Then the king summoned Sigurdur and Dagur [Raudulfur’s sons] to him. 
The king made people look out and they could nowhere see a clear sky. 
Then he asked Sigurdur to tell where the sun was at that time. 

He gave a clear assertion. Then the king made them fetch the solar stone and 
held it up and saw where light radiated from the stone 


(Translation by Vilhjalmsson, Thorsteinn 1997. “Time and Travel in Old Norse Society“. Disputatio, (Il}: 89-114} 


Sunstone Is also mentioned in the Hrafns saga Svein- 
bjarnarsonar, a text of the 13th century, and espe- 
cially in the inventories of the monasteries of the 
14th and 15th centuries, where Its properties are de- 
scribed. To get an idea of what the sources report, we 
can read a few passages of the Raudulfs pattr, where 
the Sunstone Is described: 
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very surprised to find that in the course of foggy days or 
clouded sky, the type of light polarization was similar to 
when the sky was clear. The polarization, of course, is 
not equally powerful, but Dr. Akesson is convinced that 
the crystal was of great help to Viking sailors to deter- 


_ mine the exact direction of the Sun. «/ verified - empha- 


Calcite bends light two ways. 


LE REFRAC 


Above, an example of a reflection of calcite. 





sizes the Swedish scholar - the effectiveness of the crys- 
tal over a typical rainy day in Sweden and the type of 
light changed based on the orientation of the stone». If 
the Sunstones were actually being used by the Viking 
sailors remains to be seen. However, it is only a hypoth- 
esis as Sean McGrail, ancient maritime navigation schol- 
ar at Oxford University highlight, as according to him 
«you can show how they could use the crystal, but this 
is not a proof. Ancient civilizations had sailed long be- 
fore this stone, without any tools». A North Atlantic 
archeology specialist at the University of Oslo, Dr. Chris- 
tian Keller is convinced that it is necessary to put togeth- 
er different types of observations, using the Sun's posi- 
tion, in combination with the coast positions, the flight 
routes of the birds or even the migratory paths of the 
whales. Keller says to be completely open to the idea 
that the Vikings used the Sunstones, but as long as no 
archeological evidence emerges, he remains dubious. «/f 
— concludes the scholar — we ever find a shipwreck with 
a crystal on board, then I'll be happy». 
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“The customer is always right” 


Babylon 1750 BC Mesopotamia, 
The Oldest Customer Service Complaint 
Ever Discovered! 


clay tablet from ancient Babylon reveals that no matter | 
where (or when) you go, good customer service can be - 
hard to find. So it was revealed by the irate copper mer- — 
chant Nanni, in 1750 BC. The merchant's aggravation is evi- 
service of Ea-nasir, a fine copper trader. The letter suggests 


dent, spelled out in cuneiform on a clay tablet now displayed 


in The British Museum. The complaint letter, written 3,750 ye- | 
ars ago was found at the city of Ur, present day southern Iraq, | 
was one of the most important Sumerian city-states in anci- | 
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ent Mesopotamia tn the Ill millennium BC. In what is said to be 
the oldest customer service complaint discovered, Babyloni- 
an copper merchant Nanni details at length his anger at a sour 
deal, and his dissatisfaction with the quality assurance and 


that Nanni had sent a personal assistant to Ea-nasir looking 
for a refund, but was turned away empty-handed, and forced 
to make his or her way home through a war zone. A translation 
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of the tablet text is available in the book “Letters from Meso- 
potamia: Official, Business and Private Letters on Clay Tablets 
from Two Millennia’ by Assyriologist A. Leo Oppenheim. The 
book includes translations of letters written in ancient Akkadi- 
an from many walks of life, including poverty-stricken wo- 
men, pregnant slaves, merchants, manufacturers and traders. 
The translation lays out Nanni’s displeasure: 


«When you came, you said to me as follows: “I will give Gimil-Sin 
(when he comes) fine quality copper ingots.” You left then but 
you did not do what you promised me. You put ingots which were 
not good before my messenger (Sit-Sin]} and said: “If you want to 
take them, take them; if you do not want to take them, go away)”. 
What do you take me for, that you treat somebody like me with 
such contempt? | have sent as messengers gentlemen like our- 
selves to collect the bag with my money (deposited with you) but 
you have treated me with contempt by sending them back to me 
empty-handed several times, and that through enemy territory. 
Is there anyone among the merchants who trade with Telmun 
who has treated me in this way? You alone treat my messenger 
with contempt! On account of that one (trifling) mina of silver | 
which | owe[?) you, you feel free to speak in such a way, while | 
have given to the palace on your behalf 1,080 pounds of copper, 





| and umi-abum has likewise given 1,080 pounds of copper, apart 
| from what we both have had written on a sealed tablet to be kept 


in the temple of Samas. How have you treated me for that cop- 
_ per? You have withheld my money bag from me in enemy territo- 
ry; it is now up to you to restore [my money) to me in full. Take 


_ cognizance that (from now on) | will not accept here any copper 


from you that is not of fine quality. | shall (from now on) select 
and take the ingots individually in my own yard, and | shall exer- 


_ cise against you my right of rejection because you have treated 

| me with contempt». 

| It is fascinating to see an ancient artifact— an item so rare, 
delicate, and important that we protect it at all costs—detal- 


ling the comical mundanity of life and everyday business. It 
iS Interesting to read about the workings of ancient trade 


| “at war via first-hand testimony. Finally, it is surprising to 


see that humanity, through thousands of years, hasn't 
changed much at all. To this day we still fire off let- 
ers, tweets and emails to businesses that we 
feel havent provided the best service. Will 
our descendants in 4000 years’ time be 
K-Tol lajomele mele |ancialcrer-lemere)an]®)-lialtcia 
Liz Leafloor 
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history of the country and its peoples. But back 
to the warriors we left on the bank of the Asaro 
river. The enemy tribe tracks the Asaro warriors 
to the river and hide among the vegetation 
waiting for the men to emerge — they had to 
come out eventually. But then, something ex- 
traordinary happens, a terrifying scene unfolds 
in the eyes of the rival tribe. Ghostly white fig- 
ures emerge from the fog in the darkness of 
night. The Asaro warriors, covered in white 
clay from the muddy river, appear like ghosts. 


The enemy tribe, believing them to be avenging spirits | 
of the warriors they had already killed, flee in panic, | 
and the legend of the mud men is born. Back at the — 
village, the Asaro warriors tell their elders about the ef- _ 
fect of their unintentional make-up, who see in this | 
episode, the opportunity for a new war strategy. Large | 
terrifying mud masks with big eyes, ears and horns | 
were thus created to hide the face of the warriors, who | 
also lathered their bodies in the fine white mud. To | 


22 


Above, Asaro warriors duringthe Kahunapulefestival. 


further terrorize their enemy, long bamboo nails were 
created, painted in red, to emphasize the supernatural 
powers of the night spirits. And so, the psychological 
wartare of the ‘mud men’ was developed. The story 
of the mud men is merely a legend, a dramatic repre- 
sentation based on some historical truth, but offers a 
fascinating insight into how superstitions and fear of 
the supernatural can be deeply rooted in the traditions 
of these cultures. 
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Indus script 








One element that the Indus Valley Civilization does have 
in common with other Bronze Age civilizations, is the de- 
velopment of script, however the Indus script is as yet un- 
deciphered. Indus symbols are plentiful on seals, small 
tablets, ceramic pots and other sources. The assumption 
whether the script was exclusively used to document 
trade exchanges, is discarded since the script is found on 
ritual objects. 

The next question would be whether the script actually en- 
codes language or a non-linguistic sign system, to sym- 
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bolize family ties or deities. The journal Science +e 









34 ay 
scientists: “comparing the pattern of symbols to Vay 


published an article by Rao et al, where computer 


various linguistic scripts and non-linguistic : sys: &, 
tems, including DNA and a computer programming a 
language, found that the Indus script’s pattern is 
closer to that of spoken words.” However, this hy) 

pothesis was challenged by Farmer, Sproat and Ve : 
Witzel who postulate that since the messages. on ¥ 
seals comprise no more than four or five charac- Te 

ters, they are too short to be decoded bya com- | 
puter. The answers to these questions remain. « 


locked away in the intricate tiny symbols, waiting 
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to be deciphered. Perhaps Saraswathi, the god-. * 
dess of language, can inspire a translation. The i. : 
Hindu festival of Vasant Panchami or Saraswathi ip 
Puja is celebrated on the fifth day of spring, when * 
young children learn how to write alphabets. 25 





Maybe one of these children will one day decipher \«». 
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Afghanistan to Pakistan and north-west India. 
The Indus Valley Civilization was contemporary 


| 


to the Ancient Egyptian, Minoan (Crete) and | 


Mesopotamian Bronze Age, particularly the | 


Elamite, civilizations. In Sumerian texts, the In- | 


dus Valley people are referred to as “Meluhhaites’ 
and the Indus Valley is called “Meluhha’. For 


an ancient civilization to be classified as Bronze | 
Age (circa 3300 - 1200 BC) it either had to be 


smelting its own copper and alloying with tin or | 


other metals to produce bronze, or it was in- | 


“a _ 


volved in trading for or with bronze. Bronze 


Age civilizations had a technological advantage, 
since bronze is a hard metal. Besides metallur- 
gical advancement, Bronze Age civilizations are 
also identified by the emergence of proto-writing 
or writing. Dating of the oldest pottery discov- 
ered there now puts the Indus Valley Civilization 
at circa 8,000 years old, not 5,500 as previously 
believed. The Indus Valley may therefore have 
loexes op atesoatcmcomeyelcmolmuntemelre(cimanhulivaratelete-rarel 
archaeologists are steadily uncovering its secrets. 
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Every day life 


A window into the daily living of the inhabitants of the 
Indus Valley reveal that they were farmers cultivating 
wheat, barley, rice, vegetables, linseed and mustard 
seed and fruit. Flood-supported farming led to large 
agricultural surpluses. Their weights and measures 
were standardized in two major centers; Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

The people of the Indus Valley were not just farmers, they 
were artists and craftsmen too, as is evident in the 
exquisite pottery and carnelian objects, as well as fine 
seal carving. They wove cloth of cotton and carved chil- 
dren's toys. Toys were made from wood, clay and terra- 
cotta and some were even shaped from semi-precious 
stones, alabaster and ivory. Carts drawn by oxen, with 
moveable wheels were favourites, but there were also 
human figurines and vessels. Indus toys also included 
board games and marble games. There is evidence that 
they domesticated elephants, cats and dogs. Truly ex- 
amples of a great civilization at peace with its neighbors. 
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— — 1 000 Trdba, ia 
valley settlements s have been identified 
of which little more than half are sit- 


uated in India and the rest in Pakistan. » 


Harappa 

Harappa, situated on the banks of the 
Ravi river, was a fortified city, about 
150 hectares (1.5 kilometers) in size. 
It was already a flourishing city.by 
2600 BC. Unfortunately, the archadeo- 
logical site was ransacked under British — 
rule in 1857, when the engineers John | 
and William Brunton used bricks from 
the ruins as track ballast in the con- 
Suaetealoyemeimuate ore—Multan Rail- 
way, despite British archaeologists con- 
ducting preliminary excavations there 
since 1826. In1921 a formal archaeo- 
KeyeaterII mg de underway, con- 
ducted by Sirgohn Hubert Marshal, 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Madho Sarup Vats and a recent effort 
from the Pakistani archaeologist Ah- 
mad Hasan Dani resulted in further 
restoration of the site. 
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Religion 


The debate remains open as to the religious practices | 


of the Indus Valley Civilization. Some archaeologists | 


proposed that a Great Male Deity, accompanied by a 


Mother Goddess were worshipped and that certain | 


animals were deified. This could point to a bias to- 
wards a Hinduism. The Pashupati seal discovered, 
depicts a seated figure with a horned headdress, sur- 
rounded by animals — referring to the ‘Lord of the An- 
imals’, an epithet of Shiva. However other experts be- 


cludes it as a Shivaicon. It has also been claimed as 
an early Buddha. Like a river, Hinduism may have 
been fed by the influence of the Vedic, but also by 
Harappan culture. Some scholars view Harrapan as 
pre-Hindu. Harappan is the much older civilisation 
that influenced the Vedic civilisation by the time it 
had established itself in the Gangetic plains. Another 


_ seal from Mohenjo-Daro depicts a half-human, half- 


_ buffalo monster attacking a tiger, a reminder of the 


lieve the association of the water buffalo and the fact | Sumerian myth of such a monster created by goddess 





that the figure is not sitting in a yoga position ex- | Aruru to fight Gilgamesh. 


The inhabitants of Harappa were not without 
ailments. Citizens had access to ‘dentists’ who 
drilled into their teeth. Paleopathological anal- 
ysis found that leprosy and tuberculosis were 
present at Harappa and some skeletons were 
found with severe head injuries. Bioarchaeolo- 
gists examining human remains found that some 
people were denied basic resources like health 
and safety, indicating class hierarchy. 


Mohenjo-Daro 

NY Ko} os eh [oles DY-ncoms volcr-bolcmmly Kolenete mney amu eXeus DLor-re! 
Men in Sindhi, and this site has been declared 
a UNESCO world heritage site. Iravatham Ma- 
hadevan, an Indian epigraphist, proposed that 
the city’s original name was Kukkutarma - the 
city of the cockerel. Evidence of cock-fighting 
and the domestication of chickens support this 
hypothesis. 

Beautiful figurines were unearthed at Mohenjo- 
| DE Trolp reso cheelo) (oe: MoyxovevZeucie- [ul loinncRoyar: MeCeeleberey 
girl. It dates back to about 2500 BC and was 
discovered in a house on the site in 1926. In 
1973, British archaeologists Mortimer Wheeler, 
John Marshall and Gregory Possehl were all in 
awe of this exquisite piece. More gold and ter- 
racotta figurines of dancers, accompanied by do- 
mestic and wild animals were found, which may 








indicate some ritual or cult activity. This art form 
predated Hellenistic Greek art by several cen- 
turies and proves Indus artists had knowledge 
osapatcleU mo) (cseveebelomr-etemerliunetcar-belem belelunmceretoin 
innovated dance and performing arts. ‘There is 
a dispute as to the property rights of this 
exquisite artifact. Does it belong to the Lahore 
Museum in Pakistan or the India National Mu- 
seum? According to the Pakistan Dawn news- 
paper, the Pakistan National Museum of Arts 
directed a letter to UNESCO - claiming the 
statue has the same historic importance as 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa in Europe. Ap- 
parently, it was taken to India around 60 years 
ago at request of National Arts Council and 
never brought back. 


Rakhigarhi 

Rakhigarhi is considered to have been the largest 
of the three cities, at about 350? hectares (3.57 
|S<1Coyaaveivctas) Pa Bo(emel tated oLoy:cincre Mr-msexo) 6 Ms colenelesmiar-veve! 
typical artifacts include figurines, pottery, weights, 
jewelry and every day utensils. A burial site illus- 
trates that people were buried with jewels and 
utensils. Food was left for the consumption of the 
dead on their spiritual journey. A world standard 
museum is constructed at the site to reach com- 


pletion by end 2018. 
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Trade 


Jewelry and trade seals depicting animals and mythical be- 
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ings, indicate that the Indus valley inhabitants traded with 
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Sumer in Mesopotamia, along the Persian Gulf, Minoan Crete 







and Egypt. Afghani stones found in some of the jewelry pieces 
indicate trade with modern-day Afghanistan. Disc-shaped en- 
graved beads decorated with white designs indicate trade with 
Sumer and Mesopotamia where similar jewelry was discov- 
ered. Besides produce, as metallurgists they also traded in 
fof) ) ol -1amm ol ge)ay4-mm(-7-[e Mr ]alem lap 
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Conclusion \ — 

The Indus Valley Civilization may not 
have built monumental structures such 
as pyramids or ziggurats but the ar- 
chaeological sites offer a wealth of de- 





tail regarding the common lifestyles of 
, . our ancestors. Many of the Indus Val- 
: ia ley Civilization archaeological sites 
ve — ve in the past been vandalized either 

* y construction engineers or local in- 
who dismantle structures, sell 

| Men or allow cattle to graze and 
destroy the sites. It is a saving grace 


that organizations such as UNESCO, 


World Heritage Fund, universities and 


,- local governments are now joining 
» hands to inspire the preservation and 

j : development of these important sites, 
3 for we have no other record of probably 

; one of the largest sophisticated civi- 


lizations that existed almost 10,000 
years ago. Every citizen of the world 
has the duty, responsibility and ac- 
countability to preserve and protect 
these sites for future generations. Who 
knows what secrets and knowledge the 
(ue-telieNuloyeMeymustom belelti Melon olmentymeyete 
day deliver to us! 
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n 1914, Rakhaldas Banerji, Director of the West- 
ern ACCHSE ae wi in eee ye 















istan. The site had never be © avated ; 
cals believed the site to be cursed an that anyone pk ee. eS =; 
climbed the mounds would turn blue! Previous bi je wh 4 ve eae ia Pe: A 5 ae [ 


gations revealed the remains of a stupa dating to thes 
2nd century BC, but Banerji believed that buried beneath — 
the mounds were the ruins of a much older city. By 1922, © 
interest and intrigue surrounding the mysterious mounds a 

had increased. The ancient city of Harappa, in what was 
then the Punjab province of British India, now in Pakistan, 
had just been discovered, and hinted at the existence of | 
a previously unknown civilization that existed thousands 
of years ago. Banerji obtained permission to undertake 
excavations of the mounds, and investigations soon con- 
firmed his suspicions. Jewelry, weights, finely painted 
pottery, and numerous square seals depicting strange 
writing and engravings of animals and people, similar to 
those already found at acon tia * to emerge from 
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Mohenjo Daro, the King’s Court. 


that the objects were made by people 
those at Harappa, some 680 kilome- 
The possibility was Se pte 


Bt the error Survey oF India, i enn Marre 
and it was not long before explorations revealed the im- 
mense, and very ancient city of Mohenjo Daro. Its name 
means ‘Mound of the Dead Men’, as it was a city that had 
been dead, buried, and forgotten for thousands of years. 


Mohenjo Daro Emerges from the Dust 
The almost simultaneous discovery of ancient cities at Mo- 


henjo Daro and Harappa gave the first clue to the existence 
around 5,000 years ago of a civilization in the Indus Valley 
to rival those known in Egypt and Mesopotamia. These 
cities demonstrated an exceptional level of civic planning 
and amenities. The houses were built with kiln-fired bricks 
and were furnished with bathrooms, many of which had 
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-__ A Skeleton from Harappa. 
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ater from these was led 
brick sewers that ran 
‘the streets, covered 
slabs. Cisterns and 
onstructed of wedge- 
neld public supplies of 


and wat 

had change rooms and a hot-air heating 
system. More than 1,000 cities and 
settlements have since been discovered 
across India and Pakistan, out of which 
only around 100 have been excavated. 
It is now known that the Indus Valley 
civilization, or Harappan civilization as 
it is sometimes called, emerged at least 
as early as 3,000BC and flourished for 
1,200 years. Then, around 1800 BC 
things changed. Archaeological records 
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In this page the ruins of the Mohenjo Daro city. 





indicate that cities began falling into disrepair, and settle- 
ments were being abandoned. Standardized weights used 
for trade purposes appeared to fall out of use and evidence 
of writing started to disappear. By around 1500 BC, the 
civilization had all but collapsed. What happened to bring 
this immense civilization to an end? Perhaps Mohenjo Daro 
could offer some clues. 


The Mystery of the Forty-Four 
In the uppermost levels at Mohenjo Daro, amidst the inter- 


mingling of residential and industrial buildings, archaeologists 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall, unearthed several 
dozen sprawled skeletons, or parts thereof, lying scattered 
in streets and houses. The remains of 37 men, women, 
and children were found in total, while later excavations 
unearthed more, bringing the total to 44. Excavation reports 
described them as lying in layers of rubble and debris or in 
the streets in contorted positions that suggested violent 
death. Archaeologist Harold Hargreaves, who was respon- 
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sible for excavations in the 1920s 
in the southernmost excavation 
area of the city, wrote in an ex- 
cavation report that the discovery 
of the skeletons “appear to indicate 
some tragedy”, and the positioning 
of their bodies are those “likely to be 
assumed in the agony of death”. Archae- 
ologist Ernest Mackey, who conducted exca- 


vations at the site from 1926 to 1931 concurred, suggest- | 
ing that they had been slaughtered by raiders while | 
_ settled in India during the second millennium BC. Wheeler 
claimed the remains belonged to individuals who were 
_ defending the city in its final hours. He was so convincing 


attempting to escape from the city. Paul Bahn (2002) 
vividly describes the scene: “In a room with a public well 
in one area of the city were found the skeletons of two in- 


dividuals who appeared desperately to have been using | 
their last scraps of energy to crawl up the stair leading | 
from the room to the street; the tumbled remains of two | 
others lay nearby. Elsewhere in the area the ‘strangely 
contorted’ and incomplete remains of nine individuals were _ 
_ vivid, dramatic descriptions of the barbarian hordes de- 


found, possibly thrown into a rough pit. In a lane between 







two houses in another area, an- 
other six skeletons were loosely 
covered with earth.” Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, the last Director of Ar- 
chaeology in India who excavated 
at Mohenjo Daro in the 1950s, main- 
tained they were all victims of a single 
massacre and suggested that the Indus 
civilization, whose demise was unexplained, 
had fallen to an armed invasion by Indo-Aryans, nomadic 
newcomers from the northwest, who are thought to have 


that this theory became the accepted version of the fate 
of Mohenjo Daro. “Apart from a few dissenting comments 
in rather obscure publications,” writes Dr George Dales, 
one of the last archaeologists to excavate the site, “the 
general literature on the subject current today still repeats 
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An illustration from the Mahabharata. 


In the next page, some examples of Indus Valley's seals, toys and statuines. 
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series gave credence to the idea, and 
so the ancient weapon theory imme- 
diately ignited. Proponents were 
quickly drawn to an alleged quotation 
from the Indian epic Mahabharata, 
published by Erich von Daniken in 
Chariots of the Gods, which speaks 
of doom and destruction: “... (it was) 
a single projectile charged with all the 
power of the Universe. An incandes- 
cent column of smoke and flame, as 
bright as the thousand suns rose in all 
its splendor... it was an unknown 
weapon, an iron thunderbolt, a gigan- 
tic messenger of death, which reduced 
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to ashes. The entire race of the Vrish- 
nis and the Andhakas... The corpses 
were so burned as to be unrecogniz- 
able. The hair and nails fell out; Pottery 
broke without apparent cause, And 
the birds turned white. After a few 
hours all foodstuffs were infected... to 
escape from this fire the soldiers threw 
themselves in streams to wash them- 
selves and their equipment”. The de- 
scription is indeed unnervingly similar 
to the effects of an atomic bomb ex- 
plosion — an incredibly bright blast, 
a column of rising smoke and fire, 
fallout, intense shockwaves and 
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heatwaves, and the effects of radia- | 
tion poisoning. But is everything as | 
| distress of mind, the king (Ugrasena) 
| caused that iron bolt to be reduced 
_ into fine powder.” (Mausala Parva, 


it seems? 


Separating Fact from Fiction 


A thorough keyword search through | 
English translations of the Mahab- | 
harata reveals no such passage, and - 
yet it appears in more than 30 books | 
and across thousands of online articles. | 
Rather than being entirely fictitious, | 
the passage is composed of a merging | 
together of various unrelated passages | 
scattered throughout the 200,000- _ 
verse epic, some of which are also | 
questionable English translations of a | 
questionable French translation of the | 
original Sanskrit. When viewed in their | 
original context, they are a little less _ 
convincing. For example, one passage | 
reads:"When the next day came, | 
Camva actually brought forth an iron | 
bolt through which all the individuals | 
in the race of the Vrishnis and the | 
Andhakas became consumed into 
ashes. Indeed, for the destruction of | 
the Vrishnis and the Andhakas, Camva | 
brought forth, through that curse, a | 
fierce iron bolt that looked like a gi- 


gantic messenger of death. The fact 
was duly reported to the king. In great 


sec. 1) | am sure most would agree 
that this cannot be taken as evidence 
for an ancient nuclear blast. But what 
of the crystallized objects, fused to- 
gether as though exposed to an in- 
tense blast of heat? This one is not so 
mysterious. The so-called bomb blast 
‘epicenter’ is the ancient dumping 
ground for broken pots that were of- 
ten made by vitrifying sand in high- 
temperature kilns. As for the irradiated 
bodies, unfortunately this appears to 
be nothing more than a fictional ac- 
count put through the rumor mill, with 
no original source quoted against the 
claims. Despite the skeletal remains 
being extensively studied down to 
finest details, not a single scientific pa- 
per reports on the discovery of radia- 
tion. But scientific papers aside, com- 
mon sense dictates that the 15-foot 
(4.5m) high walls that can be seen in 
Mohenjo Daro today, would not have 
survived a nuclear blast! Clearly an 
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ancient weapon was not to blame 
for the demise of Mohenjo Daro 
and the death of its remaining in- 
habitants, so where does that 
leave the forty-four? Do we fall 
back on Sir Mortimer Wheeler's 
massacre theory? 








Explaining the Forty-Four 

For the massacre theory to hold up 

© as a valid explanation for the scat- 
tered skeletal remains of the forty- 
four, Dr Dales points out that we 
ed a lot more than the odd and 
haphazard positioning of the re- 
mains: “Where are the burned 
fortresses, the arrowheads, 
weapons, pieces of armor, the 
smashed chariots and bodies of the 
invaders and defenders?"”, he asks 
in his paper The Mythical Massacre 
at Mohenjo Daro. The answer is 
that despite extensive excavations | 
at Mohenjo Daro, none were ever 
found. “There is no destruction 
level covering the latest period of 
the city, no sign of extensive burn- 
ing, NO bodies of warriors clad in 
armor and surrounded by the 
weapons of war,” writes Dr Dales. 
“The citadel, the only fortified part 
of the city, yielded no evidence of 
a final defence.” Fortunately, sci- 
ence has progressed immensely 


» since the time of the i 
tions of Mohenjo Daro, and there 


now exist precise methods for dat- 
ing human bones, as well as iden- 
tifying signs of violent death, and. 
these new methods eventually pro- 
vided a_nail in the coffin to 
» Wheeler's long-accepted theory. In 

the 1980s, biological anthropologist 
~~ K.A.R. Kennedy and colleagues, ie 
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studied the collection of skeletal re-_ 


mains, and found no evidence of vio- 
lent death. They concluded that the 





















based on archaeological evidence of 


than on skeletal evidence of trauma. 
Further evidence unravelling the mas- 


as to the skeletons themselves. One 


nally across what was once a narrow 
lane, giving the impression that the in- 
dividual had been killed in the stree 







(approximately 2600 BC to 170( 
but the skeleton was not lying d 


— 


massacre theory had been incorrectly. 


disorderly disposal of the dead, rather 


sacre theory came in the form of more | 
precise dating assigned to different lay- 
ers of ruins at Mohenjo Daro, as well 
similar circumstances, while dating of 
investigation, for example, examined 
the remains found in a street known 
as ‘Deadman’s Lane’. Parts of a skele-- 
ton were scattered, positioned diago- | 


and left there. However, archaeologist | 


Dr Dales reports that dating revealed 
the lane belonged octet 
Period of the Indu y civilization | 


on the surface of the lane and appears 
to have fallen through debris from a 
house rebuilt over the lane in the Late 
Period (1700 to 1300 BC). “The exca- 
vator suggests that this partial skeleton 
was interred under the floor of a house 
of the Late period,” he says. “Thus, it 
was just accidentally located in the 
proximity of the lane and was not as- 
sociated with it at all.” Analyses of 
other collections of skeletons revealed 
















the remains showed that some of the 
individuals had died much earlier on, 
in the Intermediate Period. In fact, it is 
believed there could be up to 1,000 
years in between the time that some 
of the individuals died, meaning there 
was no single tragedy that killed the 
forty-four, and in fact, they may a 
have died very neventful and 
deaths! This ome as so 
of a disappointment to those thatlove 


atic story of widespread devas- 
— 
eapon of mass |e. 




































destruction or from an invasion of 
marauding barbarians, but not all 
the mystery surrounding Mohenjo 
Daro has been eliminated. Archae- 
ologists still remain perplexed as to 
why such an advanced civilization 
would bury their dead without any 
apparent funerary rituals or without 
even positioning them neatly in a 
grave. It is almost as though they 
were tossed in a hole and buried in 
whatever position they landed. This 
[LMelU] incu lamee)aine-Kimnemnat-me)cel-lar-lale 
attention to detail that is seen in 
the rest of the city, and so far, re- 
mains ae And then there 












estimate that at ts fais Mor | 
Daro was home to some 40,0 
people. So why only forty-fou 
bodies? To date, no cemetery has 
ever been found in Mohenjo Daro 
or its surrounds. If such a site is ever 
_ found, it may offer the key to an- 
swering many of the questions that 
still remain about this impressive 
civilization. 










The Downfall 

So what did bring about the final 
demise of Mohenjo Daro, and in- 
deed the civilization as a whole? 
We may never know with cer- 
tainty, but a number of factors ap- 
pear to have played a significant 
part in its downfall. The Indus River 
was prone to change its course and 
through the centuries moved grad- 
ually eastward, leading periodically — 
to flooding within the bounds of 
the city. Indeed, the massive brick 
platforms on which the city is con- 
structed and the fortifications 
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around parts of it seemed to have 
oXeXo1 me (=s31F24 gl 16 KOM 0) (0)V/(6 (om 8) C0] Kare 
tion against such floods. How- 
ever, investigations revealed con- 
siderable evidence of flooding at 
Mohenjo Daro in the form of 
many layers of silty clay. Condi- 
tions would have been ideal for 
the spread of water-borne dis- 
eases, especially cholera, al- 
inaleleFcaameiale)(<1e-M=9)(6(-inal(ecnerclalaleyk 
be proved to have occurred. 
Around the same __ time, 


partner, was going through im- 
mense political turmoil and this 
may have caused trade networks 
to collapse, which would have 
had a massive impact across the 
Indus Valley region. The mystery 
of the forty-four may have been 
Yo) \Vexe fu 001mm exo) al N[alU|Larcamr<l col ar-levore 


this enigmatic civilization. 





Mesopotamia, their main trading . 
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On this page Kerala India, Marayoor, megalithic burial sites, India. 


hat India has many thousands of megaliths i & 
is something that deserves to be more <... 
widely known. These monuments include isk @ Sone 
Menhirs (tall standing stones), alignments, 7 
avenues, stone circles, cysts, dolmens, bar- 
rows, rock cut chambers and more. Professor KP Rao, 
Professor of History at University of Hyderabad is the 
great authority on these monuments and he estimates 
there to be several thousand sites, each individual one of 





these containing 10 to 50 stones and some complexes Ee | 
have as many as 2000 to 3000 stones. All in all, India text: “CH RdS ~M.O-RG AN 


could well have more of these monuments than those of 


, s 
the whole of Europe. The monuments range in date from ) Ce | Cee a , 
1400 BC to 200 BC, and thus belong to a more recent my eo . z > a 
culture than that of the European Megalith builders, § we 4 i Ning ee 
which range in date from 4500 to 1500 BC. Wear, oO LE hk 
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Megalithic Dolmen at Dannanapeta: ~ 
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Megalithic Construction 

‘The relationship between the megalith builders and re- 
ligious practices of south India is complex and one that 
is ripe for further interpretation. It is usually assumed 
that the megaliths are the work of India’s many tribal 
groups, who have left few or no literary records. What 
we might call India’s “great” tradition in contrast has a 
very large body of written texts. Early Indian scriptures 
and mythological literature actually do occasionally refer 
to the megaliths. For example, there are several highly 
venerated epic poems of South India, products of the 
Tamil Sangam age, which takes its name from a gather- 
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ing or assembly of three hundred ‘Tamil poets and schol- 
ars, who were “taken by the sea”. The late Kamil Zvelebil, 
esteemed scholar of Tamil culture, thought the gathering 
did actually happen on a regular basis. The time frame 
for the Sangam age is usually set circa 350 BC to 300 
AD and would overlap with the final phase of mega- 
lithic construction. One of the most celebrated compo- 
sitions of this Sangam age is the Manimekalai, an epic 
poem, in which several kinds of burial practices are enu- 
merated. There are “Ihose who cremated, those who 
cast away or exposed the dead to the elements or animals. 


‘Those who laid the body in pits which they dig into the 


ae 
Cist burial bh Bahai vere the any 


thousands of similar monumients the porthole, 
orientated east to ins ie NAN 
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tis approached _ 
a downward ramp/and is a soul-door to 


municatio veen the worlds of the 
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Sage Agastya, Chairman of first Tamil Sangam 
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ground, those who interred the body in subterranean cel- | “Isis, Goddess of Egypt & India”. Manimekala is the “il- 
lars or vaults and those who place the body in a burial- | legitimate” daughter of Kovalan and Madhavi; the femme 
urn and inverted a lid over it.” (Ch 6.11, 66-67) Since | fatale with whom he makes a disastrous and adulterous 
this Sangam age, Hindu India has become better known | liaison. After an eventful life, including an encounter with 
for its cremations rather than tombs, although some con- | the Sea-Goddess, whose name she also bears, she converts 
temporary Hindus, desirous of breaking the widespread | to Buddhism. 

taboo against inhumation, have cited these ancient prac- | 

tices as a precedent. The Manimekalai is tells the story of | Burials for Tribal Chieftains and Heroes 

a beautiful courtesan, the eponymous heroine of the poem. | The Buddhist context is significant because there is an 
It is the sequel to the Tale of the Anklet (The Silap- | interesting connection between Buddhism and the mega- 
patikaram) which I discuss in some detail in my book | lithic builders of India. Consider the cist burials, which 


Dolmens of Mawphlang's sacred forest, (@pt 
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Dolmens in Marayoor, (©photo Riyaaas) 


are extremely numerous in the Indian peninsular. ‘The fol- 
lowing pictures from British archaeologist Mortimer 
Wheeler's study shows the construction of the squared 
chamber by the positioning of four orthostats, one of 


which has a porthole. If you consider the overall shape | 


seen from above, you might recognize the swastika. ‘The 
swastika is a Sanskrit word of power with no obvious 
meaning other than as an entirely benign and auspicious 





image. It is entirely likely that this swastika symbol, which 
is equally revered by Hindus, Buddhist and Jains, had an 
older provenance derived from the megalith builders, one 
that might have transferred itself to these religion’s 
founders, all of whom spent time in remote retreats, in 
forests, often in the company of the kind of tribal people 
who may well have built megaliths. According to Andreas 


Vohwahsen, the cist graves were reserved mainly for tribal 
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chieftains and heroes. It is significant that the Buddha 
instructed his disciples to commemorate great kings and 
sages by erecting, at crossroads, so called stupas, mounds 
of earth enclosing a relic. Early Buddhist texts say that 





after the death of the Buddha, eight princes fought a“ 
among themselves for his ashes and bones. Each erected a 
a huge, egg-shaped stupa, or mound in which to house MS 4 


them. ‘Ihe ground plan of these stupas mirrors that of 
the megalithic cists. In addition to the swastika ground 
plan and egg shaped dome, there is the square ritual 
inner chamber that contains the human remains. As a 
macrocosm of the human body, the outer path (medhi) : 


is the abdomen, the egg shaped dome (anda) is upper 















body and the umbrella cover over the urn represents the 
head. Mushroom or umbrella shaped capstones also fea- 
ture in the older megalith burials. The entire influence 
of megalithic cist-burials as can be seen in the following 
plan of a stupa. ‘[here are other semiotic links between 
the megalithic culture and what one might call more 
heterodox religious tendencies in India — Buddhism, but 
also what we call Tantra. The genesis of Tantra may also 
overlap with that of India’s megalith builders. Some of i 


the more “extreme” tantric practices it sm oaterethechutoyal 








in the smashana or cremation ground; the lace where 


ng of 





corpses were stored overnight and then c1 
ree ¢ 


Shinivasan reminds us that the original 
smashana was a stone-bench, i.e. | | 
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Astronomical Significance: Sun, Moon, Stars 

Although the megalithic builders left no literary remains, 
numerous signs have been found both on the stones and 
the pottery in the tombs. Many seem to have astronomical 
significance, depicting the sun, moon stars and directions. 
The megalithic tombs all have a high degree of cardinality, 
|oXerneYemoy ules ete-Tucre coma e(omeoyeel oi ole) seu acrae Natom ole) au eo) Conm-bel 
example of which is shown in the cist photograph, is too 
small to allow for deposition of the body, and must be 
equivalent of a soul door by which the living can continue 
communication with their ancestors. These portholes also 
allow for the rising sun and perhaps other asterisms to 
illuminate the tomb at dawn on important “twilight” 
points of the year, notably the winter and summer sol- 
stices. Ihe Sky Religion, what Professor Rao called “mega- 
lithism”, is still a living tradition amongst India’s many 


tribal groups. There are 645 tribes scheduled by the Indian 


constitution. For example, the Gonds, who worship the 
sun, moon and stars and offer a symbolic human sacrifice 
(see Bahadur 1978: 89 “castes, tribes and cultures of In- 
dia”, quoted in KP Rao.) Many tribal groups still erect 
menhirs in honor of the dead, usually as a response to 
the manifestation of a departed ancestor who has been a 
troublesome ghost. A religious specialist, a “shaman”, asks 
them what they want, which invariably turns out to be a 
feast and the erection of a menhir to give them respect 
amongst the other ghosts. To anyone who has studied 
the folk magic of for example Egypt, or Sudan, this is 
very familiar territory. [his seems entirely parallel to fu- 
neral practices of many other cultures, including in our 
own, when funeral stele are still erected to commemorate 
the name of the departed soul. We are dealing with a 
universal of human nature. 











Indian menhirs occur in large align- 
ments, orientated North-South or 
East West, and spaced at regular in- 
tervals, probably following a schema 
not yet fully understood. Some major 
sites such as Mudumal, still garner 
respect from the local villagers, who 
otherwise have no obvious religious 
affinity with the long disappeared 
builders. Folk myths have accumu- 
lated around the stones, similar to 
those attached to European megaliths, 
which have anachronistic names such 
as the “Merry Maidens”, or “Wey- 
land’s Smith”. Locals at Mudamal say 
the stones are the petrified remains 
of villages after an inappropriate of- 
fering to the local goddess Ellamma. 
She is represented in the site by a 
black stone. The large stones represent 
the villagers, the smaller their sheep. 


Sky Religion 


Professor Rao has recently published 


the discovery at Mudumal of the ear- 








liest star-map found in India. One roughly 
square monolith bears what are known as cup 
marks, and these accurately reflect the position 3 
of the Northern constellations, principally ’ 
Ursa major, which is a constellation that con- 
tinues to play a significant role in Hindu 
mythology as Saptarshi Mandala, (the Seven 
Sages). [his is yet another semiotic link across 
various branches of “the Sky Religion”. All of 
the-above indicates to me that there a more 
permeable line should be drawn between the 
tribal folk cultures and those of the great tra- 
ditions, such as Hinduism. Another possible 
line of descent might exist via temple images 
themselves. I’ve already talked about Buddhist 
leo) hrm oxebl Cetnoveacmolenamraev-Tar-lololeial wbboCeces(sootan ee) 
“Isis, Goddess of Egypt & India’ I drew at- 
tention to a possible underground, megalithic 

Gl et-tenlolom else luemuetos e-rattenlo erm Dasma Rorsys) lo 
near Cochin, which also conforms to several 
of aspect of megalithism and the Sky Religion, 
its Egypt branch. There is also an important 
ideology in Hinduism connected to Jyoti-ru- 
pams, self-arising or what we might call 
“found” images of the divine, in essence natural 
formations and stones. For example, at the 
Amber Fort in Jaipur there is an important 
Durga shrine where the goddess is called 
Silpa-devi— “Slab-goddess”. She is so named — 
becatise she is made of a single slab of black 
stone, recovered from the sea bed in the Bay 
of Bengal. Jaipur is in Rajastan where other- 
wise no megaliths have thus far been discov- 
ered. In 1602 the Maharaja Mansingh recov- 
ered the statue from the seas near Jessore now 
in Bangladesh. It was “cleaned” and the famous 
temple was built to house it., taking ten years. 
Instructions on how to recover the stone are 
said to have come to the Maharaja in a dream! 
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Headless Goddesses and, Tombs 

This leads neatly into anthropoid stones, an- 
other variety of megaliths common in south 
India. They also occur in association with 
tombs. Those stones in the picture above re- 
mind me very much of the fecund, but head- 
less figure of the goddess from Malta. ‘The 
Maltese figures are several thousand years ear- 
lier, dated after the Neolithic and before the 
Iron Age. Some of the above Indian stones 
appear to be headless. Those on Malta are also 
headless although there is an indication that 
a “reserve head” (or heads) may have been at- 
tached. So we should also consider a similar 
possibility for the Indian headless images. 
There seems to be a perennial motif in the 
megalithic religion, this play on the theme of 
headlessness, and its corollary in the cult of 
the disembodied head. 

Headlessness occurs in an embarrassingly large 
number of religious contexts, each one pre- 
senting yet another nuance of possible mean- 
ings. So for example in Egyptian astronomical 
texts, headlessness, had, amongst other things, 
a technical meaning, of having no beginning 
or birth. When applied to a star it might con- 
note its continuous presence in the night sky, 


unlike many other stars nearer to celestial hori- 
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Menhir at Dannanapeta Megalithic site, Srikakulam district, Andhra Pradesh (CC BY-SA 3.0) 





zon that rise, culminate, and set on a 
distinct cycle. This metaphor works 
because the head is the first thing to 
emerge from the mother. I'd almost 
say the following is one of the 
strangest images of all those docu- 
mented by Professor Rao who allowed 
many of his pictures to be used in this 
article. One could almost mistake it 
for a Christian cross. But look closer 
and you can see the breasts! ‘hese 
megaliths are dated to approximately 
1000 BC. It was originally in a stand- 
ing position and with its outstretched 
arms and all too human features it is 


, 


a fantastic example of an anthropoid — 
image. Megalithic iconography is 
probably an overlooked element in 
the development of India art and 
must be reinstated as an important 
influence and hitherto unexplored 
source. I find myself particularly inter- 
ested in the numerous sarcophagi in 
stone and sometimes terracotta, an- 
thropoid, or theriopoid containers for 
the dead. Some of these sarcophagi 
show probable Mesopotamian influ- 
ence. Professor Rao doubts that the 


design of these terracotta coffins 





reached peninsular India via any land 
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route. If anything they seem to be as- 
sociated with what must have been 
an ancient deep-sea route of the kind 
described in my book. Could they be 
associated with Mediterranean trav- 
elers who sailed to India from the Red 
sea via the Hippalos trade winds? ‘This 
maritime trade was very well organ- 
ized, from second century BC on- 
wards, as the remains at Arikamedu 
testify. But as the Roman historian 
Pliny says, at least 120 ships had made 
the journey before this time. Could 
the sarcophagi be part of a trans-oad- 
anic maritime trade from much earlier 
times? The burials are not on the coast 
but cluster on the foothills of the 
ghats, the mountain range that runs 
parallel to the western peninsular. 
Mortimer Wheeler, an archaeologist 
of an earlier generation, opined that 
there was an association between 
these megalithic burials and powerful 
rivers that may have benefited from 
management systems of a kind famil- 
iar from Mesopotamia and Egypt. Of 
course what springs to mind would 
be the celebrated journey of Queen 
Hatshepsut to Punt, a destination 
whose precise destination is the sub- 
ject of several theories but which 
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mostly assumed to be somewhere on the African sub- 
continent. One of the many possibilities revealed by 
these finds in India, is that her or at least one of her 
emissaries, could have met agents from India? 


Investigations Needed 

Research into this hitherto neglected area of India mon- 
uments remains still at an early stage. There are a number 
of complex overlapping relationships to map, those be- 
tween East and West; between [ribal and Mainstream; 
between ancient and later religious ideologies, between 
literary and non-literary remains; to the Indus Valley 
civilization, who are conjectured to have spoken a proto- 
Dravidian language, perhaps an ancestor to those cur- 
rently spoken by the inhabitants of ancient South India, 
including ‘Tamil but also the Gondi tribal language spo- 
ken by two million locals. It should be said that tombs 
and megaliths have been largely conspicuous by their 
absence at Indus Valley locations. The megaliths hold 
the distinct possibility that India’s many tribal groups 
posess important keys to the ancient Sky religion, ele- 
ments of which they transfer to the religionists of me- 
dieval India, as evidenced in the rise of what we call for 


convenience’s sake, Tantrism. [here are sure to be many ~ Vaishnavism Vitthala temple: 
Matsya avatar, Hampi Hindu monuments, Karnataka. 





revelations ahead. 


Tankhem: Seth & Egyptian Magick 


by Mogg Morgan 


The Typhonian deity Seth was once worshipped in Ancient Egupt. Followers of 
later schools obliterated Seth's monuments, demonised and neglected his cult. 
A possible starting point in the quest for the ‘hidden god’ is an examination of 
the life of Egyptian King Seti | (‘He of Seth’) also known as Sethos. When looking 
for an astral temple that included all of the ancient Egyptian gods and goddes- 
ses, the temple of Seti | proved itself worthy of examination. Many secrets 
began to reveal themselves. The essence of the real philosophy of the Sethian 
and indeed what Satanism is, stems from the author’s astral wanderings in 
this temple. The temple is a real place, and like any temple no part of its design 
is accidental. It is a record in stone and paint of the Egyptian wisdom. It also 
fits quite well with the Thelemic mythos and tells lots of interesting things 
about the ancient Seth cult - if you have the eye to see it. 

for info https://mandrake.uk.net 

£10.99/US$22 
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Modern Museum for Ancient Rakhigarhi 


The ancient Indus Valley Civilization archaeological site 
of Rakhigarhi in Haryana, India, is soon to be enhanced 
with a world-class museum complex. During a recent 
site visit last month to monitor the construction, 
Haryana Finance Minister, Captain Abhimanyu, said the 
museum will become the pride of Haryana making the 
area a destination of world class tourism. 

Rakhigarhi was declared one of the 10 most endangered 
heritage sites in Asia by the watchdog Global Heritage 
Fund in 2010, due to the site’s neglect, vandalism and 
urban encroachment. However, the tide turned in 2017 
when at a joint roundtable conference, it was affirmed 
to turn the Rakhigarhi archaeological site in the Hisar 
district into a living museum. Highlighting the signifi- 
cance of Rakhigarhi, Mr Surbhi Gupta, Director of Rasika 
Research and Design said: “What Giza is to Egypt, and 
Athens is to Greece, Haryana should be to India.” 

The open-air archaeological site, spread over an area of 
around 325 hectares, under management of the Archae- 
ological Survey of India, will also host a 6-acres (2.4 
ha. /38 868 sq feet) indoor museum, interpretation cen- 
ter, research center, a hostel for the researchers, hotel 
and cafeteria for visitors. According to Professor Vasant 
Shinde, Vice Chancellor of Daccan College, in-charge of 
the excavations, the Rakhigarhi site is the largest Indus 
Valley Civilization site in the world, about double the 
size of Mohenjo-Daro in neighboring Pakistan. Comment- 
ing on the 5,000-year old human skeletons found during 
the excavation, Professor Shinde said: “the scientific 
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data collected on the basis excavations here have 
strongly pointed that Rakhigarhi, a metropolis, was per- 
haps the capital of its times about 5,000 years ago. The 
scientists have, for the first time ever, succeeded in ex- 
tracting DNA from the skeletons of the Indus Valley Civil- 
isation. We have collected evidences of massive manu- 
facturing and trade activities in this town, which 
revealed the economic organisation and the foreign 
links of people here. They had trade links with people in 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Baluchistan and even Afghanistan. 
The city flourished during the early Harappan era dating 
back to around 3300 BC and existed till 2000 BC.” 

Archaeologists are excited about the proposed research 
center and the apprentice opportunities it will offer to 
students. “The focus of research will have to shift from 
Mega Site Archaeology to Small Site Archaeology and 
sufficient number of sites of the latter category needs 
to be researched on large scale. Large amount of data 
from these sites will only help in projecting holistic pic- 
ture/history of the Harappan culture. There have not 
been many multi-disciplinary approaches to the Harap- 
pan archaeology in India. Archaeological research on 
the Harappan culture needs support and active partic- 
ipation of scholars from various other fields including 
geology, environmental science, zoology, botany, 
physics, chemistry, anthropology, geography, linguis- 
tics, Sanskrit studies, ethnology, etc. Systematic sci- 
entific research in the Saraswati basin is needed,” said 


Professor Shinde. Micki Pistorius 
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the sacred seat of the GOd 


text: ALICIA MCDERMOTT 





magine a guru, Buddha, monk, or yogi 
seated with their eyes closed and a peace- 
ful expression on their face. Maybe the 
person is chanting a mantra or just sitting 
in silence. They give an air of tranquility in 
the hectic world we live in and you want to learn 
more about how they have apparently reached 
peace. But then you spot something unusual about 
the person... their hands seem to be contorted into 
strange positions. Could that be a part of the key to 
[alate a elereleore 
Mudras (pronounced mood-ras, meaning “seal” 
and generally referring to a gesture) are purposeful 
body positions, most often involving the hands, but 
also sometimes the eyes or other body parts (Kechari 
mudra, for example, is done with the tongue). Often 
used in conjunction with pranayama (yogic breath- 
ing exercises), these are said to be powerful positions 
which can channel energy to certain parts of the 
body and aid practitioners by increasing their ca- 
pacity for insight and promoting healing against a 
variety of ailments, both psychological and physical. 
Most often mudras are associated in the Western 
world with a meditation practice following a yoga 
class. But there is much misunderstanding today on 
the possible usages of this physical wellbeing tool. 
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The origin of the Mudras 

Two classical sources for the usage of 
mudras in yoga are the 15th-century 
Sanskrit manual ‘Hatha Yoga 
Pradipika’ and the late 17th-century 
text ‘Gheranda Samhita’. But legends 
say the usage of mudras can be traced 
back to pre-historic times, supposedly 
before the ancient civilizations were 
even established. 





| titioners began to depict their gods, 
| goddesses, and spiritual leaders sitting | 
_ or standing with their hands in various 
_ mudras. The explanations behind the — 
_mudras seen in the religious icons | 
| would have been memorized and 
_ passed down orally and through art- _ 
_ work before written accounts helped 
| the story spread. 

Eventually, Hindu and Buddhist prac- | 





_ and devotional practices, as they tend 


to be seen in many religions today, 


_ but they were also traditionally per- 


formed in ritual dances in India to reg- 
ulate the practitioner's stress and in- 


| tonation. One example of this is the 


Bharatnatyam - a form of classical re- 


_ ligious Indian dance where mudras are 
_used alongside other body move- 
Mudras would be used in meditation | 


ments as part of a dancer's storytelling. 
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Guyan mudra, (roto) 
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a mudra practice or exploring its potential. These hand ie 


positions are based on a belief in tapping into the energy “a 
of the five elements (fire, air, earth, water, and «~ =. 
ether/space) of Indian philosophy. Each finger is said to : 
correspond with a universal element: 

Mudras for the fire element include your thumb 
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What Can Mudras Be Used For? 

There is a popular association between holding different 
hand positions while meditating to help increase concen- 
tration as well as energy absorption and transformation. 
Related to the second aspect is the long held belief that 
performing certain mudras can aid in preventing or man- 
aging health issues. Traditionally, hand mudras have been 
said to enable a person to balance, channel more energy, 
or decrease the energy flow to one or more of the five el- 
ements mentioned above, just by touching or holding the 
fingers in certain positions. 

Before reading on abouthow to practice a few mudras, 
please note that there are different names given to the mu- 
dras depending on the origins of a text, pay attention to 
the instructions. It is also important to note that there is de- 
bate about how long to practice a mudra and whether mu- 
dras can’even be useful to cure or a specific issue. These are 
just a small sample of mudras, there are many more that 
have been proposed to aid people with other ailments. 
While generally believed to not cause harm, it is said that 
certain mudras should not be performed by pregnant 
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women or used in place of other med- 
ical treatments in serious health prob- 
lems. This information is for educa- 
tional purposes only, be sure to consult 
your medical practitioner and to ex- 
plore the topic of mudras more before 
you consider a sustained practice. 
Researcher Keshav Dev says that you 
should hold one mudra daily for 45 
minutes, or in three 15-minute peri- 
ods, if you have a chronic complaint. 
Others disagree and say the time 
varies in accordance to the person 
and their concern. Some mudras are 
said to have an almost immediate ef- 
fect and others take time. 

You can perform a mudra pretty much 
anywhere and in any comfortable po- 
sition. The most popular is seated, 
however you may feel more calm lay- 
ing down (just try not to fall asleep!) 
Most mudra practitioners encourage 
you to perform the mudras with both 
hands, if possible. 

The Gyan mudra, probably one of the 
most popular mudras, is said to im- 
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prove concentration and sharpen your | 
memory. It is the mudra you see many | 


meditators using. To perform this mu- 


dra you touch your index fingertip to | 
_ junction with other treatments. 
Feel a cold coming on? Perhaps you | 
should try the Surya mudra. It is also | 
_ said to increase body temperature and _ 
improve metabolism and digestion. | 
_ You can perform this mudra by bend- | 
ing your ring finger to the base of | 
_your thumb, so that your thumb | 
touches the ring finger’s knuckle. | 
Stretch your other three fingers | 
straight, but don't stress your hands. _ 
If you are feeling stressed or have car- | 
' diac issues, the Ganesha mudra may | 


the tip of your thumb, while holding 
your other three fingers straight. 


Another famous example is the | 


Dhyana mudra — the mudra you have 


probably seen depicted on a Buddha | 


sculpture. This mudra also helps in 


concentration and is said to create a | 


deep sense of calm and tranquility. 


To practice the Dhyana mudra, sit | 


with your hands facing upward as the 


right hand rests on top of your left | 
palm. Your thumb tips should gently 


touch. Some practitioners say that this 


mudra can be of special interest to | 
people experiencing anxiety or de- | 
pression. Psychologists have even | 
been known to use this mudra in con- | 
_ to your heart center and open up 





be useful. It is named after the Hindu 


deity Ganesh — a remover of obsta- 
cles. When you perform the mudra, 
you bring your attention and energy 


your lungs and heart. This mudra is 
also said to be helpful if you need a 
boost in courage or positivity. To do 
this mudra you place your left hand 
in front of your chest with your palm 
facing outward and left thumb down. 
Then put your right hand in front of 
your left with your right palm facing 
toward you and your left palm. Lock 
your fingers together, holding them 
in a half-bent position. 

The Vayu (Sanskrit for wind or air) 
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mudra is an option for gastric problems, especially gas, 
bloating and flatulence. The way to practice the mudra is 
to press the index finger onto the base of the thumb and 
then gently press the thumb on the index finger. The other 
three fingers should be kept as straight as possible. 

To stop a headache, especially a sinus headache, try the 
Mahasirs mudra. It is said to give an almost instant relief 
from a tension or stress headache too. This mudra is done 
by touching the ring finger to the fold of the thumb and its 
tips with the index and middle finger. Keeping the little 
finger straight. 


How Might Mudras Work? 

Well-known spiritual leader, Sadhguru says that: 
“Mudras are a subtle science of arranging your body in a 
certain way. The way your systems functions can be altered 


just by changing the positions of your palm. This is a whole — 


science by itself which essentially involves the geometry 
and circuitry of the body. By holding a certain mudra, the 
energies tend to move in a particular way.” 

Ancient yogis were not necessarily interested in having sci- 
entific experiments to support what they experienced while 
performing mudras. They accepted that each finger corre- 
sponds to a specific universal element and chakra (energy 


centers in the body) and believed that energy could be | 


spread through pathways (nerve endings) in their fingertips. 
That energy would be channeled to areas of the body 
linked to health issues. 

Traditional Asian medicine also often looks to exploring 


the ability to heal by touching on meridians — energy path-~ 


ways — that course through the body. Consider the usage 
of acupressure or acupuncture. It could be said that yoga 


practitioners follow a similar idea with mudras — but for” 


them the channels of energy are called ‘nadis.’ Kundalini 
Yoga senior teacher trainer, GuruJivan, says, “There are 
72,000 nadis in the body, which are activated and cleared 
when the hands are in a particular mudra. This‘has an im- 


pact on the body and, thereby helps facilitate physical and 


psychological healing.” While some may be content with 
these explanations, others want more information, and 
perhaps an experiment or two to back things up. 
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What Does Science Say About Mudras? 
Surprisingly, science has not given much interest to 
the possible powers of mudras. Despite the long- 
standing practice, there have been relatively few 
scientifically peer-reviewed studies exploring if and 
how they may work. However, Tripathi, D. et al. 
(2017), have explored the effect of a yoga hand 
mudra, which they have called the V-mudra, on car- 
diac and neurological parameters. There results are 
rather amazing: “/n heart patient subjects, there 
was a substantial reduction in systolic, diastolic 
blood pressure, heart rate and blood viscosity. More- 
over, increase in myocardial blood perfusion vol- 
ume, coronary perfusion pressure, brain tissue blood 
supply and memory index was observed.” They have 
proposed an explanation for their results, stating 
that, “this yoga mudra makes its effect through the 
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nerve endings in fingers. The interplay of fingers sensitizes 
nerves in palm and wrist area which in turn makes a sys- 
temic effect on cardiovascular system and improves it. 
This yoga mudra is an emergency tool for primary sup- 
portive medical care on the spot for heart attack till hos- 
pitalization. Thus, this mudra is coined as V Mudra - a 
possible victory over death.” 

But their study is unusual because generally mudras have 
only been studied in experiments interested in the concept 
of Kundalini — thus, alongside movements and mantra. 


Books exploring the usage of mudras have tended to pro- © 
vide case studies that support their use in the relaxation — 
response, but they lack information on any neuroscientific 


explanations for their possible benefits or exploration on 
the complexities of human movement and behavior. 
One such study was performed by the University of Penn- 


sylvania; which discovered that the Kundalini Yoga practice | 
of Kirtan Kriya (a combination of a mudra and chanting) | 
significantly improved clarity, empathy, emotional equilib- — 
rium, and memory in participants who follow the practice | 


for 12 minutes daily over eight weeks. Another study has 
supported the idea that when used in combination, 
mantras and the symbolism of mudras affects prefrontal 
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and limbic activity. This creates a change in intra and in- 
terpersonal behaviors. 
While it does not explore the benefits or possible issues 


_ with using mudras directly, a research paper published in 
_ the National Academy of Sciences has also shown an in- 
_ teresting connection between performing a mudra and 


brain stimulation. That study revealed a link between 
using hand gestures and the language region in the brain. 
Dr. Matthew J. Taylor (2015) has also pointed out that 
science has found “touching fingers and hands together 
promotes cross-lateralization and sensorimotor integration 
in human development”, “Visual and guided imagery ac- 
companying mudras are known to change motor per- 
formance and exteroceptive and interoceptive body im- 
ages” and “Distraction eases the experience of pain and 
isolation. Case reports to diagnostically related groups 
(e.g., headache, back pain, GERD, etc.) with controls are 
possibilities for observation and reporting.” These are all 
possible areas where hand mudras may have an impact 
on wellbeing. Finally, researchers are currently exploring 
a mantra mudra combination practice called the ‘LifeForce 
Chakra-Clearing Meditation’ and the possible effect of 


_ this practice on depression. 
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Mysteries of the human language 








+) ODNITIES | 


he story of the Tower 
of Babel is a well- 
known account in the 
Old Testament, and is 
a place identified with 
the Mesopotamian city of Babylon, 
in what is now Iraq. According to 
the Book of Genesis, the people of 
Babylon decided to build a tower to 
reach to the heavens, but they were 
castigated by God for their pride with 
an irreversible punishment: 
“All of earth will have the same lan- 
guage and the same words. (...) Then 
(men) said: «Come, let us build a city 
and a tower, which top will touch the 
sky and let us have a name, so as not 


to disperse ourselves all over the | 


eB 





earth»”. But the Lord came to see 
the city and the tower men were 
building. The Lord said: «Behold, they 
are one people and all have one lan- 
guage; this is the beginning of their 
work and now what they plan to do 
will not be impossible for them. So 
let's go down and confuse their lan- 
guage, so they no longer understand 
each other's language»”. 

That is how, at least according to the 
Bible, people began to speak distinct 
languages and were no longer able 
to understand each other. Today, ac- 
cording to the Ethnologue, the 
biggest inventory of world languages, 
there are a total of 6,912 languages 
across the world, spoken by roughly 





7 billion people. Is it therefore possi- 


ble to determine which is the longest _ 


word in the world? 


The answer is yes. The record for | 
the longest length goes, without a | 


doubt, to the scientific name of a 


protein called Titin, which begins me- 
thionylthreonylthreonylglutaminy- | 


larginyl...and continues for a total 
of 189,819 letters! It is so long that 


we can’t transcribe it here, but we | 
can tell you that on Youtube there | 


is the video of a brave volunteer 
who managed to read the entire 


thing, taking him 3 hours, 33 minutes 


and 22 seconds. 


In second place, is a term composed 


Marten van Valckenborch the Elder, The Tower of Babel (Google Art Project) 





of 170 characters used in ancient 


greek literature. It was created by Ar- 
istotle in his comedy titled Women in 
the Parliament, to describe an invented 
dish: the Lopadotemachoselachoga- 
leokranioleipsanodrimhypotrimmatosil- 
phioparaomelitokatakechymenokich- 
lepikossyphophattoperisteralektry- 
onoptekephalliokigklopeleiolagoiosir- 
aiobaphetraganopterygon. The name 
translates to: “Oysters-slices-of-salt- 
ed-fish-cagnoli-gattucci-pieces-of- 
mullet-in-spicy-sauce-silfio-oil-hon- 
ey-thrushes-blackbirds-woodpigeons- 
doves-cockerels-lodles-roasts-wag- 
ons-pigeons-wild-hares-cooked-in- 


_ wine-crunchy-cantuccini”. Definitely 
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a delicious and gourmet meal ...if you can order it. 
Before finishing this journey into the curiosities of the 
human language, let us briefly mention one of the many 
phobias that can torment one's mind. The phobia relates 
to the subject of this article: it is the fear of mispro- 
nouncing terms that are too long or not very frequently 
used, and making a fool of oneself. The name of the 
phobia unfortunately doesn’t help with overcoming it... 
it is called, in fact, Hipopotomonstrosesquipedaliophobia. 
The term comes from ancient Greek and it is composed 
by 4 parts: “hipopoto” (big), “mostro” (monstrous), 
“sesquipedali” (expression shared with Latin to indicate 
a “big word") and “phobos” (fear). Experts say that to 
avoid any difficulties, one can ‘simply’ use the shortened 
ice) dan me) meeny=sX6 [61] 01-0 -li(e) e)ale)e)(- 
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The Ggantija Temples in Malta. he 
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his subterranean structure is shrouded in mys- 
tery—from the discovery of elongated 
skulls to stories of paranormal phenomena. 
But the characteristic that has been attracting ' 
experts from around the globe is the unique . 
acoustic properties found within underground chambers of 
the Hypogeum of Hal Saflieni in Malta. The Hypogeum is 
an UNESCO World Heritage Site which is believed to be 


the oldest prehistoric underground temple in the world. 


A Mysterious Labyrinth 
Hal Saflieni Hypogeum is a cultural property of exceptional 


prehistoric value, dating back approximately 6,000 years. The ancient temple of Mnafellaaialiat 
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It’s the only known example of a sub- 
terranean structure of the Bronze 


Age. ‘The labyrinth, as it is often 


called, consists of a series of elliptical 
chambers of varying importance | 


across three levels, to which access is 


gained by different corridors. The | 
principal rooms distinguish them- | 
selves by their domed vaulting and by | 


the elaborate structure of false bays | 
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inspired by the doorways and win- 


dows of contemporary terrestrial con- 


structions. 


A Mysterious People 

This ancient Maltese culture of some 
7000 years ago — predating the 
Egyptian pyramids by a thousand 
years — are a mysterious people. Based 
on the remains of their times, it’s been 


determined they were healthy overall, 
and no evidence of defensive struc- 


tures or weapons has been found. 
Remnants of their culture show they 


were nature oriented, were aware of 
the natural rhythms and seasons, and 


cycles of Earth, the sun, and moon. 


They were sophisticated, and hardly 


what you might describe as savages. 


What was their subterranean secret? 
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The Ggantija temples on the Gozo Island, Malta. (© photo D.M.Weidmann). 


The All-seeing Oracle 

Although not known for certain, it is believed that the 
hypogeum was originally used as a sanctuary, possibly for 
an oracle. It is for this reason that a unique chamber 
carved out of solid limestone and demonstrating incredible 
acoustic properties has been called ‘the Oracle Chamber’. 
According to William Arthur Griffiths, who wrote Malta 
and its Recently Discovered Prehistoric Temples, a word spo- 
ken in the Oracle room is “magnified a hundredfold and 
is audible throughout the entire structure. The effect upon 
the credulous can be imagined when the oracle spoke, 
and the words came thundering forth through the dark 
and mysterious place with terrifying impressiveness.” 

It is said that standing in the Hypogeum is like being in- 
side a giant bell. At certain pitches, one feels the sound 
vibrating in bone and tissue as much as hearing it in the 
ear. Arts and architecture critic Richard Storm explained 
the sensation: “Because you sense something coming from 
somewhere else you can't identify, you are transfixed.” 


The Power of Acoustics 


The acoustic properties within the Hypogeum have already 


been studied extensively. It was discovered by Maltese 
composer Ruben Zahra and a research team from Italy, 
that sound resonates at 110 Hz within the Oracle chamber, 
and this matches the same or similar frequency that has 
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Hagar Qim is a megalithic temple complex on the island of Malta. 
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been found in many other ancient chambers 
around the world, including Newgrange in Ire- 
land. Researchers figure it may be the dimen- 
sions of the room or the quality of the stone 
that determines the exact pitch of this echo be- 
havior. But the question remains — was it in- 
tentional? Was the Hypogeum actually de- 
signed to enhance amplification? If so, why? Is 
it possible that the designers of these spaces 
knew something that modern scientists are just 
rediscovering? 


Mind-Bending Rituals 

One theory put forward is that the chamber 
was constructed to create acoustics that would 
affect the psyche of people, perhaps to enhance 
mystical experiences during rituals; this per- 
spective has received scientific backing. 

Dr. Ian Cook of UCLA and colleagues published 
findings in 2008 of an experiment in which re- 
gional brain activity in a number of healthy vol- 
unteers was monitored by electroencephalographs 
during exposure to different resonance frequen- 
cies. Their findings indicated that at 110 Hz the 
patterns of activity over the prefrontal cortex 
abruptly shifted, resulting in a relative deactivation 
of the language center and a temporary shifting 
from left to right-sided dominance related to 
emotional processing. This shifting did not occur 
at other frequencies. 

Whether it was deliberate or not, the people 
who spent time in the Hypogeum under condi- 
tions that may have included ritual chanting 
were exposing themselves to vibrations that could 
have impacted their thinking. Resonant sound 
in the frequency of 110 would have been “switch- 
ing on’ an area of the brain that bio-behavioral 
scientists believe relates to mood, empathy, and 
social behavior. 

Perhaps this isn't so surprising. 


A Healing Power 
Resonant performances may not have been only 


to produce a dramatic, moving experience dur- 
ing rituals. Could the culture that was capable 
of building megalithic temples and having a 
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A view of the Hagar Qim temple. 
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high knowledge of architecture and sound, have been pur- 
posefully attaining good mental health? 

Many studies today link long-term practice of meditation 
to emotional balance, mental stability, and heightened 
creativity. It follows that sacred sound and musical rituals 
are found throughout the world in many belief systems; 
bell ringing, drums, Buddhist chants, Hindu devotional 
songs, and even Christian mass singing. 

Cambridge professor Paul Devereux researches archaeology 
and acoustics at ancient sites, studying how sound was used 
in ancient ritual. At burial mounds in Ireland, he found 
that cairns of different materials and sizes all resonate at 
one specific frequency: 111 Hz. So, did these special prac- 
tices ensure a happy, healthy population? 
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The Human Element 

During the Archaeoacoustics Conference in 2014 held 
at the Hypogeum, a multi-disciplinary team undertook a 
challenging and unprecedented experiment. Ultrasensitive 
microphones were placed in the Oracle Chamber of the 
Hypogeum and digital recorders were used to test the re- 
sponse of the chamber by different voices and by simple 
musical instruments which could have been present in 
the time the Hypogeum was in use (4000 - 2500 BC). 
The results revealed that a male human voice can stimulate 
the resonance of the structure at two frequencies (114 Hz 
and 68-70 Hz). The use of a horn and conch shell did 
not create any resonance at all, while a friction drum pro- 
duced low resonance. Interestingly, a shamanic natural 


skin hoop drum created a strong stimulation of resonance 
by harmonics of the drum at 114 Hz. The response was 
the same as that produced by a male voice singing ‘oooh’. 


_ A female voice did not produce the same effect. 


While we may never know for certain what transpired 
within the Hal Saflieni Hypogeum thousands of years 
ago, scientists are moving ever closer to unravelling some 
of the mysteries of this ancient and incredible site. 
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the Neolithic Temple Complex of Malta 


Hagar Qim is a megalithic temple complex on the island of 
Malta. This temple complex is said to belong to the Neolithic 
era, i.e. 3600 — 3200 BC. Although Hagar Qim is one of the 
main Neolithic temple complexes in Malta, it should be 
pointed out that it was not the only one in the region. For 
instance, other temples include Tarxien and Skorba on 
Malta, and Ggantija and Xewkija on the nearby island of 
Gozo. Although Hagar Qim was first excavated in 1839, the 
temple complex itself had never really been completely 
buried. This is due to the fact that the tallest stones of the 
temple remained exposed above the ground over the mil- 
lennia, and are even said to have been featured in 18 th 
and 19 th century paintings. 

The Hagar Qim (‘Worshipping Stones’) temple complex con- 
sists of a central building and the remains of at least twe 
other structures. It has been pointed out that unlike 


temple complex consists of only one, instead of the more 


common two or three temples. Nevertheless, its design is 





similar to these other Neolithic temples. This design con- 
sists of a large forecourt and a monumental facade. The 
Hagar Qim temple complex is made up of a series of C- 
shaped rooms known as apses. These apses are arranged 
on each side of a central paved space. Walls and slabs 
with square portholes cut through as doorways were used 
to screen off the apses. It has been noted this practice is 
unusual, as the apses of other similar temples have not 
been so well screened off. 

One of the apses seems to have an astronomical function. 
This apse can be accessed through the inner passage, and 
has an inner enclosure formed by a setting of low stone 
slabs. At the rear of this apse is a small elliptical hole. It has 
been observed that during the Summer Solstice, the rays of 






| the rising sun pass rough this hole and illuminate one of 
the ae slabs. If this 


inter terpretation were correct, it could 
t the ver Qim temple complex was used for 





aie rituals. This may be supported by the discovery of 


stone and clay statuettes of obese figures, or fat ladies, 
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who may have been fertility symbols. Another fascinating aspect 
about the Hagar Qim temple complex can be seen from the per- 
spective of an archaeological conservator. The materials used 
by the Neolithic builders to construct the Maltese temple com- 
plexes can be found locally. In addition to the hard, chalky 
coralline limestone, the softer globigerina limestone was also 
used. Although the temple has been well preserved for several 
millennia, exposure to the elements is now taking its toll. For in- 
stance, on the southern wall of the temple, which is made of the 
globigerina limestone, considerable surface flaking can be de- 
tected. By comparison, another temple complex, Mnajdra, just 
500 m away from Hagar Qim, and equally exposed to the ele- 
ments, shows much less damage. This is due to the harder 
coralline limestone that was used in its construction. 

In order to mitigate the damage done to the Hagar Qim temple 
complex by the elements, a roof was added over the site only a 
few years ago. Although this modern structure is useful in re- 
ducing the erosion caused by the exposure of the temple to the 
elements, it would no doubt have an effect on the aesthetic value 
of the site and the landscape as a whole. Perhaps this is one of 
the dilemmas of the conservators — whether to preserve the site 
by adding a structure that would affect its aesthetic value, or to 
leave the site in its natural condition and risk losing it eventually. 
| suppose it is clear which option one would go for, and perhaps 
this is the best that can be done for the time being. 
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ccording to the American writer Howard 

























Philips Lovecraft, there was a time when 
nature created human beings to serve an- 
cient gods. As a matter of fact, it was man 





in prehistoric times who conceived the 





the soul after death. They became conscious of the existence 
of “something” eternal outside and within themselves, and 
served deities with rituals designed to reassure themselves 
here nothing was certain. 

‘sympathetic’ magic, in which primitive ri- 
is resembling an event over which in- 
re practiced. [hus, ‘killing’ an animal 
ther Char-lolene(ervoramaltrevanetes 
time about Mana, an imper- 
ik hings and beings of creation. 
animals that the sorcerers ritualistically 
their images painted in the caves of 
Tale! Lascaux. The rituals suggest 
1 at least a rudimentary concept of ‘the be- 
1. [here was a time, however, in which man was afraid 
he dead would come back. In a Welsh tale known as 
[labinogion’, the corpse of a man returns to live among 
‘| is former companions, and trys to grab them to eat them! 
e meaning of the story is obvious: whatever doesn't have 
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energy of its own, will try to get it back 
from those who have it. The eating of 
human brains, which is known to have 
been practiced in some ancient cultures, 
makes us think that prehistoric man 
was well aware of where intelligence 
and vital spirit resided. 

Impressed by the manifestations of the 
underworld, many philosophers of the 
4th century BC elaborated different 


theories to explain the spectral presen- 


ces that sometimes disturbed the nights | 


of 
e 





of the living. Thales of Miletus (640- 
548 BC) firmly believed in demonic 
apparitions. Even highly respected fi- 
gures like Plato were not ashamed to 
confess to being terribly afraid of 
ghosts. It was once thought that the 
world was full of evil entities and at the 
time of the philosopher Porphyry (233- 
303 AD), there were those who belie- 
ved that at lunch time, spirits swarmed 
like flies around the diners. It was feared 


that when opening the mouth to intro- 


rt eI ; 


The Roman Forum view in Rome. 


duce food, evil spirits could take the op- 
portunity to enter the body. This belief 
was also used to explain the innumera- 
ble illnesses that occurred, which were 
clearly more to do with lack of hygiene 
with which the food was prepared than 
possession by demons! 

It was also believed at the time that 
ghosts could cannibalize human beings. 
The term “Lamia” in fact a synonym of 
“horrible abyss”, was used in ancient 


_ times to indicate vampires, ghouls, or 


wnettelh see, Me Tater « 
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demonic beings that took human form 
to wander among them and devour 
them at the appropriate time. 

The philosopher Apollonius of Tiana 
(15-100 AD) became a vampire hunter 
to save his friend Menippus that was 
marrying a rich Phoenician woman. 


Apollonius cast a spell that revealed 


the true appearance of that vampire 
larva in feminine form, which would 
have devoured Menippus immediately 
after the wedding: “because it was her 


iy 
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habit to feed on the bodies of the young 
and beautiful of pure and strong blood’. 
In ancient times, stories like this were 
not written to impress, but to teach, or 
advise on how to behave when facing 


supernatural manifestations. 


Unusual presences 

In the ancient world, many haunted 
houses were talked about and there 
were countless cases of paranormal 
phenomena that would have kept the 


Invocation to the god Neptune, 
painting by J.J.A. Le Comte. 





| THE GHOST OF PATROCLUS 


In the ‘Illiad” the spirit of Patroclus appears to his friend Achilles reproaching him for not 
~ giving him funeral honors and asking to be buried: “You sleep, Achilles, and forget about 


© photo Roberto Di Gennaro 


me. You didn’t forget me when | was alive, but now that | am dead you have no memory of 





me. | lay outside the gates of Hades and the other shadows won't let me join them on the 7 

other side of the river. Bury me as soon as you can, so | will be allowed to pass. When you > E > 

will have honored me with fire, | will no longer return to the Hades. The hateful death has ® _ ee 

seized me and we will never be together again, leaving our companions, to discuss plans - ~~ ~ We een 


. and projects, like that of conquering Troy the two of us alone. Soon death will seize you too, 
"ey the hand of a god and a Trojan”. >= 
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Roman Author Pliny the Younger, who lived in the 1st century | 
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controversial cases of a ghostly haunting in the ancient world. 
Here is how Pliny described the situation: “He rattled the chains 
on his feet and hands. The poor inhabitants consequently pas- 
sed sleepless nights under the most dismal terrors imaginable. 
This, as it broke their rest, threw them into distempers, which, 
as their horrors of mind increased, proved in the end fatal to 
their lives. Even in the day time, though the spectre did not ap- 
pear, the remembrance of it made such a strong impression on 
their imaginations that it still seemed before their eyes, and 
their terror remained when the cause of it was gone. By this 
means the house was at last deserted, as being judged by eve- 
rybody to be absolutely uninhabitable; so that it was now entirely 
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abandoned to the ghost. However, in hopes that some tenant 
might be found who was ignorant of this great calamity which 
attended it, a bill was put up, giving notice that it was either to 
be let or sold.” An important figure enters the scene now, the 
Greek philosopher Athenodoros: 

“It happened that Athenodorus the philosopher came to At- 
hens at this time, and reading the bill ascertained the price. 
The extraordinary cheapness raised his suspicion; neverthe- 
less, when he heard the whole story, he was so far from being 
discouraged, that he was more strongly inclined to hire it, 
and, in short, actually did so. When it grew towards evening, 
he ordered a couch to be prepared for him in the fore part of 
the house, and after calling for a light, together with his pen 
and tablets, he directed all his people to retire within. But 
idarclmalicmaniiaremanltciaiqarelemie)m\r-lal@e)m 001°) (ele ]anl-ialem elmo) el-1a me) 
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the vain terrors of imaginary noises and apparitions, he ap- 


plied himself to writing with all his faculties. The first part of | 


; thus duly laid the house was haunted no more.” But the nar- 


ration, unfortunately, does not refer to real events... 

According to many scholars Pliny never lived such an experience 
and his information came from a revision of more ancient texts 
and we can affirm it with certainty, so much so that it is possible 
to identify a precise structure of the text that corresponds toa 
very precise scheme. In Latin and Greek literature this scheme 
is called topos, that means "line of argument,’ or “commonplace”. 


| While Pliny’s famous collection of letters, including this letter 


the night passed with usual silence, then began the clanking | 


of iron fetters; however, he neither lifted up his eyes, nor laid 
down his pen, but closed his ears by concentrating his at- 
i¢cdane le) avn bats alelisvom | alelast-lsvore m=] arene len’se) aleislemalst-laclem dl Mi msiclor 
aalexemrcendal=Welele)emr-] ave mr-lent-ts@l) am Ualomelat-lanl els) ema (om ele) .<clemaelelare 
and saw the apparition exactly as it had been described to 


him: it stood before him, beckoning with the finger. Atheno- | 


dorus made a sign with his hand that it should wait a little, 
and bent again to his writing. The ghost rattled its chains 
over his head as he wrote, and he looked round and saw it 
beckoning as before. Upon this he immediately took up his 
lamp and followed it. The ghost slowly stalked along, as if 
encumbered with its chains; and having turned into the cour- 
tyard of the house, suddenly vanished. Athenodorus being 
thus deserted, marked the spot with a handful of grass and 
leaves. The next day he went to the magistrates, and advised 
idaT=1anmCoMe)gel-1emdal-] Gj ele] acon ele lUloMe] om al-lgcmeal-leaelelalem ole] al oi 


commingled and intertwined with chains; for the body had | 


mouldered away by long lying in the ground, leaving them 
bare, and corroded by the fetters. Thc bones were collected, 
and buried at the public expense; and after the ghost was 





to Licinio Sura, consists of authentic pieces of correspon- 
dence, a literary analysis reveals that each letter was not 
spontaneous but was carefully crafted, and conformed to a 
very prescribed style and scheme. The account offered in 
Pliny’s letter contains all the ghostly elements that we still 
See today in modern narratives — a restless corpse, chains 
rattling, a fearful victim, the beckoning bony finger and, of 
course, a happy ending as the soul of the deceased finally 
ilatelomalicm eler-lecn 


Hence, the story is concluded and the case is solved! 
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* Brutus and the Ghost of Caesar. 


modern “ghostbuster” very busy. An- 
cient Roman lawyer Pliny the Younger 
(61-113 AD) told of the strange ad- 


venture that happened to Athenodorus, © 
a philosopher who had bought a house | 


haunted by a spirit in Athens. Exas- 
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perated and at the same time intrigued 
by the noisy actions of the ghost that 
dragged chains behind him, the 
philosopher resolved one day to follow 
the terrifying appearance. Pliny de- 
scribed how «...the ghost proceeded 
slowly. Once he reached the yard, he sud- 
denly disappeared(...) Athenodorus then 
made a small pile of herbs and leaves to be 
able to recognize the exact point of the dis- 
appearance. The next day he went to the 
magistrate and asked him to search the 
place. Bones linked by a chain were found 
and once they were composed, the remains 
were given public burial. From that day 
on the deceased no longer disturbed the 


_ peace of the house.» 


Even the Greeks linked ghostly man- 


_ ifestations to violent death, believing 


that the ghosts returned from the af- 
terlife to complete something unfin- 
ished, or to ask for justice for a wrong 


~—-- 7 
1 of a New Vestal Virgin, a painting of Alessandro MarcheSini. > 
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that was suffered. 
_A famous case of ghost haunting “for 
wrong suffered” occurred in the small 


town of Tipasa, in Mauretania (today 
Algeria). Salsa, a 14-year-old Christian 
girl, had been lynched by the crowd 


_and thrown into the sea for destroying 
_a golden-bronze serpent in a temple. 


From that moment, a terrible storm 
broke out that lasted until a sailor, who 


_had arrived that same day from Gaul, 
saw in a dream where the body of the 
_young woman was and fished it out 


from right under his ship, which was 
moored in the port. As soon as the 


_ corpse was given a proper burial, the 
_ fury of the elements subsided and the 
_ sky returned serene. The Neoplatonic 


philosopher Celsus, in 178 AD, at- 
tacked the faith of the Christians, 


claiming that the miracles, including 
_ those of Jesus, were market tricks made 
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by Egyptian priests in the squares of — 


Rome, where every day they exorcised 


the possessed, carried out healings or 
evoked the spirits of the dead to obtain — 
“The Metamorphoses”. He wrote that 


oracles, when they didn't make objects 
appear out of thin air and then made 


them move as if they were animated. — 


Celsus convictions were born on the 
street, where every day people could 


meet characters who claimed to possess 


paranormal powers, asking the philoso- 
pher: “are the individuals who do these 


things also the children of God? Are they | 


_ asorceress hired by his wife to take re- 


not rather rascals possessed by evil 
demons?”. Usually these traveling ma- 


gicians were mediums who were not | 
ashamed to sell amulets or poisons. It 


seems, however, that some of them 


were also willing to perform criminal 
actions, as in the case recounted by Pla- 
tonist philosopher Apuleius (2nd cen- 
tury AD) in the famous book called 


a miller, who after discovering his wife 
in bed with a young man, took revenge 
by raping the lover of the woman who 


he then had whipped. A few days later, 


the miller was found hanged in a room 


| closed from the inside, in which had 


been seen entering without leaving, an 
unknown woman, a killer spirit sent by 


venge. Without a doubt these stories 


stories of ghosts that circulated in cities 


like Rome and Athens. A famous case 
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Roman historian Suetonius (69 — 122 AD) recounts in the "Life of Augustus’: 
«In the suburban villa of his ancestors, near Velletri, it is still possible to see the modest place 


where Augustus was raised: It is a Small room where it is said that he was also born. You can not 
enter it except by necessity or reverence. In fact, according to an old belief, anyone who dares to 
enter without a specific reason, feels overtaken by a strange and sudden fear. This is confirmed 
by the fact that a man, just after he became owner of the house, went to sleep in that room, intri- 
gued to see what could happen: after a few hours, driven by a mysterious force, he was found 
olUnesito(-maateme ole) emar-lbmelsrclemeTaleM AIC mealsmUale)icm olcve melUnesiie(-MVLUam allan boo 
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of an apparition announcing death 
happened to the Dion of Syracuse 
(409-354 AD), disciple of Plato and 
tyrant of the city. One day while he 
was resting, he saw the ghost of a 
woman dressed in black who had a 
threatening face that swept the floor, a 


gesture at the time considered an omen 


of death. Terrified, Dion called for help 
but the apparition returned to the un- 
derworld. A few days later, his son 
committed suicide and the tyrant him- 
self was murdered in a conspiracy. Ori- 
gen of Alexandria (184-253 AD), a 
philosopher and martyr of the Church, 
would have explained that all this hap- 


pens because the souls of men is “en- 
closed” in their body so that they may 
suffer a punishment proportionate to 
the sins committed in a previous life. 
Therefore, the spirits were believed to 
be souls without a body whose task 
was to extinguish their debt contracted 
with God on earth. 
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WHERE ARE YOU MY LOVE ? 


On the subject of ghostly apparitions, an interesting story 
is told to us by the Latin poet Properzio (1st century BC}, 
who recalls the appearance of his beloved Cinzia in his 
Sleep. Recently deceased, she visited him in his dreams 
dressed as in the day of her wake and bitterly reproaches 
him calling him “cruel” because he was capable of sleeping 
with such a recent grief: 
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turnal escapades, / when to reach you | slipped so many 
times along the rope, / clinging to your neck now with one 
then with the other hand? / Often we loved each other hug- 
ging each other in a crossroads, and braced chest to chest, 
/ our cloaks warmed the ways. [...] Oh fallacious words of 
silent pact: / they kidnapped the winds refusing to listen. 
/ There was no one who consoled me when my eyes came 





undone /: at your call | could have lived another day. / [...| 
Why did you not beg yourself the winds for my stake? / 
Why did my flames not smell like perfumes? / Was it so 
hard to throw some poor hyacinths on my grave ?». 
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“Cultural sites have a universal 
value — they belong to all 
and must be protected by all. 





#UNITE4HERITAGE We are not just talking about 

Sol Il ae Cy g tactic # stones and buildings. We are 
talking about values, identities 
and belonging” 


lrina Bokova 


Director-General of UNESCO 
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AALLOWEEN 


YCIENT RELIGIOUS AND OCCULT TRADITIONS 


text: LIZ LEAFLOOR 





s winter approaches, when it’s said the veil 
between our world and the spirit world is 
at its thinnest, dead ancestors rise from the 
grave and supernatural spirits make mis- 
chief. As darkness falls in late October and 
families don their Halloween costumes and light their 
pumpkin Jack-o'-lanterns, they are, perhaps unknowingly, 


repeating the ancient traditions of honoring the dead and 


marking the beginning of the ‘dark half’ of the year. Hal- 
loween, with its skeletons and ghosts, candy and mischief, 
is celebrated largely in North America each year on October 
31. It’s even gaining popularity in other countries around 
the world. But how did this tradition of dressing up in 
spooky costumes, expecting ghostly visits, and going door- 
to-door for tricks or treats, originate? 
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Samhain and the Supernatural World 
Halloween can trace its deepest roots to the feast 
of Samhain. ‘The Celts, who lived 2,000 years ago 
in the region that is now Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, and northern France, celebrated their 
new year on November 1. It was the end of warm 
weather and harvest and the coming of winter — 
a time of darkness and cold. It was a symbolic 
death of sunlight. Even now we describe the last 
years of a human's life as their ‘winter’. Samhain 
(pronounced sah-van or sow-in) was when cattle 
were brought down from grassy summer pastures 
and were slaughtered in preparation for the hard- 
ship of a coming winter. Special ritual bonfires 
were lit on hills which Were seen around the land. 
This began on the evening*ef 31st of October 
and lasted until sunset on the 1steof November. 
Dead and departed relatives played a central role 
in the tradition, as the connection between the 
living and dead was believed stronger at Samhain, 
and there was a chance they would come to visi 
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— perhaps bringing doom. Ancestor souls were 
thought to return to their homes. Feasts were 
held, and honored places were set at tables to 
welcome the ghosts back. Food and drink were 
also offered to the unpredictable spirits and fairies 
in hopes they wouldnt harm anyone, and would 
instead bring good health and good luck to the 
family. The Hill of Ward in County Meath (Hill 
of Tlachtga) is believed to be the birthplace of 
Samhain. In Celtic mythology, Tlachtga was a 
Druidess who gave birth to triplets on the hill. 
This is where the Druids of Ireland would gather 
to light the sacred fires of Samhain, a tradition 
which endures in Meath today. 


Rites of Protection 

These great fires were both.cleansing and protec- 
tive. The people required protection, as Samhain 
was when spirits or fairies were at their most 
powerful in the human world. Those fairies were 
not the happy elves of today but were mischievous 
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and dangerous; they could steal away children or cause a 
horrible death. A strong fire mimics the light of the sun 
and holds back the darkness of an oncoming winter. It also 
banishes shadows that a fairy might hide in. 

The people would sacrifice livestock and leave crops as offer- 
ings to the gods and spirits on this night. It was common to 
mark the door of your home with the blood of a slaughtered 
animal. Sharing food was practiced — and is still done today 
on Halloween. Disguising children in scary costumes during 
this time was a way to deceive demons. If you dressed as a 
supernatural creature, the demons would think you were 
one of them, and not drag you back to the realm of the 
dead. Immigrants from the Celtic countries of Ireland and 
Scotland arrived in large numbers to the United States in 
the 1840s, carrying with them a version of the traditions 
which are now incorporated into Halloween. 


Pompeii Casa del Braceiale d'Oro Theatre Mask. 





Feralia 
The Roman Empire spread into 
Celtic lands, conquering much of the 


territory by 43 AD, and Samhain be- 


gan to fuse with the Roman traditions _ 


of Pomona and Feralia. Feralia began 


at noon on February 13 and culmi- | 
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nated on February 21. It was a day 
that Romans privately celebrated the 
last rites of family members who had 
died. The living would bring gifts and 
offerings to tombs which could include 
wreaths, grain and salt, bread soaked 
in wine, or a scattering of violet flowers. 
Roman poet Ovid writes that at one 
point, while they were at the midst of 
war, Romans neglected to observe Fer- 
alia, causing the ghosts to rise from 
their graves in anger, shrieking and ter- 
rorizing everyone. People quickly 
made offerings to the tombs, and the 
spirits returned to rest and stopped 


' haunting the living. In contrast to 


Samhain, fires were not lit during Fer- 
alia. In fact, women were advised to 
not light their wedding torches; mar- 
riages were not permitted, and the 
burning of incense and the worship 


of gods was also prohibited. 





ourning woman, detail from a fourth Style 
fresco from the House of the Tragic Poet 
im Pompeii, National Archaeological Museum 
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Allhallowtide 

Like with Christmas and Easter, Samhain and many ancient 
pagan traditions were absorbed and brought into a Christian 
calendar. In the eighth century, Pope Gregory III named 
November 1 ‘All Saints’ Day’, a day to honor saints and 
martyrs. Rather than being a time of dread or when dark 
specters spook the lands, the combined days of 
“Allhallowtide”’— including All Saints’ Eve (Halloween, 
Oct 31), All Saints’ Day (All Hallows’, November 1) and 
All Souls’ Day (November 2)—are when Christians 
commemorate both the dearly departed and hallowed saints 
and martyrs. [hese observances were originally held around 
the first of May but were later moved to November, perhaps 
to align with the ancient practices. 

Rituals of these three days of honoring the dead include: 
visiting a cemetery to perhaps place flowers and lighted 
candles, praying for the dead, and feasting. For Roman 
Catholics, attending mass is compulsory. In fact, the entire 
month of November is set aside as a time to pray for the 
dead. In England and Ireland, and as far south in Europe 
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STEM use ee or ee Mommas: as Italy, a popular medieval tradition for All Saints Day 
souls fora soul-cake.“ a popular.English souling rhyme. 


was ‘souling’; when children or beggars would visit 





townspeople’s houses asking for a bit 
of charity: money, apples, ale, or bits 
of cake. They would sing as they 
walked and prayed for souls of the 
living — “the givers and their friends”. 
A soul! a soul! a soul-cake! Please good 
Missis, a soul-cake! An apple, a pear, a 
plum, or a cherry, Any good thing to 
Le Lee OL 
for PaulThree for Him who made us all. 
(Souling Song circa 1891) 
Specially-baked ‘soul cakes’ spiced 
with cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg and 
sometimes featuring currents and 
marked with a cross on top, were 
made ahead to be given away. Souling 
seems a direct link to the trick-or- 
treating of Halloween today, as 
children knock on doors to ask for 
candy which they collect in a loot bag 
to eat when they get home. 
Traditionally, trick-or-treaters are 
supposed to threaten a ‘trick’ or minor 
prank if they don’ receive anything 
from a household. Pranks at Samhain 
date as far back as 1736 in Scotland 
PhaXe an hxclevaCeMe-baeMmaaticus (ce MncoMPey-baalot-snel 
being dubbed “Mischief Night”. 
Today’s pranks might involve throwing 
eggs at a home or wrapping the 
colomnmlemrelmerlloe 


Day of the Dead 

The Day of the Dead (known as Dia 
de Muertos in Spanish) holiday in 
Mexico is also a time - October 31st 
and November 2nd — when the people 
laeyaXoymaatohmelerte Mle cemesnlece mle Kavon 
in contrast to the beliefs of Samhain 
and the solemnity of All Saints Day, 
the Day of the Dead celebrations can 
be irreverent, joyful, vibrant, and col- 
orful. Mexicans make a large event of 
visiting cemeteries, decorating graves 
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and spending time there, with picnics and parties in 
the presence of their deceased friends and family mem- 
bers. Altars to the dead (called ofrendas) are elaborately 
decorated. 

Fowtetelcolmetenacmmesteme (certo mi (cued oltia(ce mel e\vomroMslesns(onnn 
not AT home under a house, and elaborate altars were 
erected there; you were always close to your deceased 
loved ones. But as cemeteries became the home of the 
deceased, family members would go to the tombs to 
decorate and celebrate, knowing the ghosts would ‘return’ 
dees comb bl e-0m OleleleyaeMor:loy(eacetelemutiletnsemuyetemerhucmel (ee! 
are said to rejoin the living on October 31, and then 
deceased adults visit the next day. Special foods are pre- 
pared and left as offerings. The ghosts consume the 
essence or aroma of the food, and then the families later 
eat the meal, sharing it with friends and neighbors. Pan 
de Muerto, a special bread, is made for the occasion. 
More than a ritual warding to protect themselves from 
gloomy ghosts, the Dia de Muertos celebrations are a 
part of life and a defining aspect of Mexican culture, 
unique to Mexico's indigenous history, and has been 
recognized by UNESCO as part of the intangible cul- 
tural heritage of humanity. While Halloween and Day 
of the Dead share some commonalities in recognizing 
OlurelrorsNlenvcenlelour ce Meten(ene) muslcmaciattneMeymuaatemele-lem 
they are not the same tradition. In Samhain and Hal- 
loween, ghosts were to be feared, and children were dis- 
guised to escape dangerous demons. In Dia de Muertos, 
the celebrants are happy for the return of beloved ghosts 
they haven't seen in a year. 





Jack O' The Lantern 

For Halloween in North America, pumpkins are hol- 
lowed out, and spooky faces are carved into them, cre- 
ating jack-o’-lanterns. Candles are then lit inside the 
pumpkins, making eerie lanterns, and serving as signals 
that a household observes Halloween. Pumpkins are 
mostly used today in North America as they’re easier 
to carve and a long-held symbol of harvest, but the 
original lanterns in Ireland and Scotland were carved 
from turnips. These turnip lanterns were used to 





frighten off evil spirits by ‘guisers’ (people in costume) 
and were symbol of the Irish-Christian folk tale of 
Jack, a wandering soul, who was denied entry into 


both heaven and hell. 
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Pan de muerto also called pan de los muertos’or dead bread in 


. 








Halloween 

Observing Halloween today is still not without contro- 
versy. Some faiths discourage participation in the annual 
events, suggesting that it trivializes Samhain, that it has 
satanic associations, or that it is an inappropriate tribute 
to paganism or the occult. Many religions continue to 
commemorate the dead at the same time of the year, with- 
out the trappings of walking dead or ghostly hauntings. 


At any rate, the modern practices heavily influenced by 





commercialization and popular culture are far different 
from the ancient traditions of Samhain and All Hallows’ 
Eve. Yet the connections exist, and the history is clear; 
when you light a Jack-o’-lantern and brighten the dark- 
ening season, youre carrying on an age-old tradition that 
bridges cultures around the world and reaffirms our con- 
nection to our departed loved ones. And just maybe it 


keeps evil spirits away! 
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THE RECIPE OF 


THE ROMAN CHEESECAKE 


text: ALICIA MCDERMOTT 


















he first “cheese cake” is believed to Sg bod a_i “ Mea 

have been made on the Greek island Pes at REG Barts 

of Samos circa 2000 BC, as anthro- er Seer Ay pre) ak. Set 
pologists have found cheese molds on Samos es ; SETA Ky Jt . 
dating back some 4,000 years. While other Bee 


milk and cheese products had likely been ae 5 ae 
enjoyed far into prehistory, the advent of 
delicious cheesecake is something celebrated .. 
by those who love it! In ancient Greece, | 
cheesecake had many admirers. There is ev- 
idence that cheesecake was served to ath- 
letes at the first Olympic games in 776 BC, 
as it was considered a good source of energy. 
Ancient brides and grooms enjoyed the spe- 
cial dessert as a wedding cake. A nice treat, 
the ancient version of cheesecake was very 
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flour, honey, and cheese, it's a long 
way from the elaborate and multi-in- 
gredient, heavier desserts we know 
today which can include sour cream, 
cream cheese, sugar, chocolate, nuts, 
fruit, glazes, caramel, salt, cinnamon— 
almost any topping you can think of! 
The oldest-known surviving Greek 
cheesecake recipe was recorded in 230 
AD by the writer Athenaeus. The 
Greeks had been making and serving 
cheesecake long before that, but 
Athenaeus luckily thought to write it 
down for posterity. 

The ancient technique was a relatively 
simple recipe. Soft cheese was 
pounded to a smooth mass and then 
mixed with honey and wheat flour in 
a brass pan. That mixture was heated 
and then served room temperature, 


Lngred. 1CNTS 


1 cup unbleached white flour 
1 1/2 cups ricotta cheese 

1 large beaten egg 

4 bay leaves (optional) 


1/3 cup honey 
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1 teaspoon vanilla (optional, but may 
be more pleasing for a modern palate) 


or even cool. Like many other cultural 
adoptions, some aspects of Greek cui- 
sine were absorbed and modified by 
the ancient Romans. They took the 
Greek base and added in some cheese 
and eggs; with that addition you get 
libuma-— an interesting savory version. 
The sweet version was called savillum. 
Occasionally, the Romans would put 
the cheese filling in a pastry. Baked 
under a hot brick and served warm, 
the Romans saw this food as some- 
thing to be served on special occa- 
sions. The oldest known Roman 
cheesecake recipe comes from the 1st 
century BC and is credited to a Roman 
politician named Marcus Cato, who 
called for the addition of poppyseeds 
to the mix. Cheesecake mania swept 
the nations (in a way) as the Romans 
expanded their empire, bringing their 











< 


cheesecakes to Europe. Great Britain 
and Eastern Europe put their own spin 
on the ancient dessert, and recipes 
began changing depending on cul- 
tural tastes. 

In 1545 the first cookbook was 
printed, and it’s no surprise that a de- 
licious cheesecake recipe was inside. 
Even Henry VIII enjoyed his share of 
cheesecake! The royal chef chopped 
hard cheese up into very small pieces 
and soaked them in milk for hours. 
When they were soft, he strained the 
mixture and added eggs, butter, and 
sugar (a rare luxury ingredient at the 
time that was kept under lock and 
key!) The love for cheesecake en- 
dures to this day in all its wide vari- 
eties. Here's the ancient recipe, 
should you like to have an ancient 
Roman dessert: 
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Preheat an oven to 375° F (190° C, or Gas Mark 5) and grease a 
baking sheet or line with parchment paper. 










Put the flour into a large bowl. 

Beat the ricotta cheese in a small bowl until it is creamy and 
soft. Depending on the wetness of your cheese you may need 
to add a few tablespoons of water or milk to achieve the creamy 
texture. Using a dry ricotta meant | added four tablespoons of 
liquid to have the right texture. If you only mix your ricotta by 
hand, you may end up with lumpy savillum! 

Stir the ricotta into the flour along with the beaten egg (and the vanilla). 
On a floured surface, knead the dough until soft and divide into four rounds. 
The texture should be similar to a bread dough, but a little wetter. Add flour, 
1 tablespoon (15 ml) at a time, if the dough is too sticky to work with. 
Place four bay leaves onto the baking sheet and top the leaves with 
dough. Bake for 30 to 40 minutes or until golden brown. Discard the 
bay leaves. 

Heat the honey in a small saucepan over medium-low heat and transfer 
to a serving dish. Add the cheesecakes to the honey and let sit for at 
least 15 minutes, flipping the cakes occasionally so that they absorb 
the honey. The honey flavor and sweetness can be increased or decreased 
based on how long you leave the cakes to soak up the liquid. 30 minutes 
in the honey should give you sweeter, moister cakes; with just 10 minutes in 
the honey, the cakes are only lightly sweetened (but still moist). If you 
add vanilla there is also an added sensation of sweetness and warmth. 

This recipe makes four palm-sized cakes. The cakes have a chewy 
inside and a slightly crunchy outside (the amount of crunch de- 
pends on how ‘golden’ you let them get when you bake them). 
The honey will make your savillum sticky, so serve it with a 
spoon. Roman style means you eat this cheesecake hot or at 
room temperature. If you choose to follow this practice, you 
will probably notice the flavors of the ricotta and honey more. 
Bene sapiat! 
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The plant af eterna! / ove worthy of a king 





text: 
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elds BONASORTE. 


n Meditertanean 1 cuisine ite tie syeb ee ‘summer 
and its origins are lost in ir nthe mists. of time. Fragrant 
and delicate with its. green leaves it manages to tan- 


talize the most demanding palates; it i is basil. Basil (Oci- 


mum basilicus) is an annual herbaceous EMI belonging 


to the Lamiaceae family, and ‘is easily recognized by the 
shape of its lanceolate leaves that t vary fi from pale green 
to intense green to violet ole purple of some. varieties. 

The name derives from: the Greek | 'basilikos”, 
means ."herb worthy of a king", as ‘mentioned by the 
Greek philosopher and botanist t Theophrastus, in the 3rd | 
century BC. Basil‘seems to have evaralariecte Milam level melate! 


was brought to the West by the merchants.of spices; the — 


‘which - 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans were already | 


aware of its flavors and healing properties. 


/ 
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fh te 


ne ete it was s necessary to sow it, accompany 
_ ing the operation with insults and curses, but to speak of ® 
the basil more seriously was the Roman writer Lucius Ju- 


nius Moderatus Columella, who explains how the basil 
is a plant to sow in abundance "after the Ides of May 
until the summer solstice". Among the Romans it was. 
considered a magical and sacred plant to Venus, like. 


many. other fragrant herbs, to be harvested following 


precise rituals. Some authors argued that it should not 
be severed with iron tools because the metal would un= 
do all its qualities. It really is true, in fact, if we try to cut 
the basil leaves with a knife, due to oxidation, they im- ~ 
mediately become black, so. the ingredient should only — 
be chopped by hand. The famous Roman naturalist - 


_ Pliny was convinced. that the seeds’of the basil, and not 
The Greeks and Romans believed that, to grow a 
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the leaves, were powerful aphrodisiacs; in some areas, 
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even today, farmers make donkeys 
and horses eat it during the repro- 
ductive period to increase their sex- 
ual strength. Later, thanks to these 
aphrodisiac characteristics, it be- 
came the true symbol of lovers. Even 
the Gauls thought basil was a sacred 
plant, so much so that its leaves 
were harvested only by those who 
had followed a complex ritual of pu- 
rification. The Gauls cultivated basil 
in July/August until it was in bloom. 
The harvesters of this sacred plant 
had to undergo strict purification rit- 
uals: washing the hand with which 
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of Boccaccio. 

one had to collect the plants in the 

water of three different springs, 

dress in clean clothes, keep oneself 

at a distance from impure people 

(for example, women during men- 

struation) and do not use metal tools 

to cut the stems. The sanctity .of 

basil was also held in high esteem by 

the Egyptians, who used it for the 

preparation of balms used in the ¢ . 
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In the Middle Ages, in order to collect aa , e 

basil, one had to first purify the right’ * a | 
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hand, washing it in three different 
springs, then using an oak branch 
and wearing white linen clothes. In 
Boccaccio's Decameron we find one 
of the strangest love stories that has 
as its protagonist the basil plant. 
Boccaccio in V Novella, IV day, tells 
the story of Elisabetta da Messina 
who buried the head of her beloved 
Lorenzo, barbarously murdered by 
her jealous brothers, in a large vase 
of basil, which she watered every 
day with tears. 

In the Middle Ages, moreover, basil 
was also used for exorcisms and 
therefore to drive out devils from 
the possessed, and it was believed 
that it performed miracles in case of 
pestilence and physical weakness of 
man. In the Renaissance the culi- 
nary and therapeutic properties 

of the basil were definitively 
recognized when Cosimo | 
de’ Medici also included se 
it among the fragrances S dL 
of the "Giardino dei a 
Semplici" (1545). But =. 
all over the world the . — 
basil is known above 
all for its use in the 
preparation of the 
most cooked sauce on « 
earth... pesto! 
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The history of pes 
Historically basi | 
uria in the secon t 2 : a : Se S Bese ~ 
eleventh and early twelfth cen | ea 
and especially in Genoa following 
the enterprises of the Genoese 
commander Guglielmo Embriaco, 
known as Head of Chainmail. The 
leader kept on one of his galleys his 
real secret entrusted to Captain Bar- 
tolomeo Decotto. The captain ex- 
perimented with the therapeutic 
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characteristics of the basil when he was in Palestine 
during the crusades and returning to Genoa he 
brought some bags of seeds with him. A true legend 
was born. At first it was said that the basil leaves were 
only used as a medicine, but then when working with 
the pestle to obtain ointments, it happened that some- 


one thought it well to add olive oil to use as a cream | 


for skin irritations. It is said that accidentally the sauce © 


fell on bread and ... pesto was born! 
Legends and superstitions have always accompanied 


the history of spices, but curiously some survived right 
until the 1800s. It is said that some English people liv-_ 


~ Painting of Leighton, Tistan and ole. 


ing in India roamed regularly with a wooden necklace 
of basil to neutralize the electrical impulses, keeping 
away the lightning, as claimed by the Hindu religion. 
In the same period, but only in the eclipses, basil was 
also eaten and placed in water reserves to prevent 
contamination. 


‘ 


It is a matter of opinion whether basil is actually a 
‘magic’ plant or not, but we can point out that 
Napoleon used it for its property of stimulating intel- 
lectual concentration. Napoleon was in fact convinced 
that its scent would help him prepare the plans for ma- 
neuvering the armies and history is no legend... 















painting of Stillman, Loves Messenger. 
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Basil was imported into Europe by Alexander the 
Great, around the 4th century BC, returning from a 


campaign in Asia, near India. With the plant came | 


also the legend of a girl named Vrinda. It is a comp- 
lex story full of jealous deities, demons and angelic 
seductions where Vrinda eventually finds out that 
her husband has been murdered. This upsets her 
naliate mom aale(eamual-lmJa(ome (ole (cm Kol (<1 g(16%-))m ole oc 


ned alive on the lover's pyre. To hand down the 
memory of this dramatic gesture of devotion, the 
Hindu gods transformed her burned hair into a 
plant with a sweet scent called tulsi or basil, and or- 
dered the priests to adore it. Even today, in some 
Indian courts, witnesses take an oath on a tuft of 
basil, as we do with the bible and millions of Hindu 
devotees start their day by turning in prayer around 
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their tulsi seedling. The basil that 
Alexander the Great brought to Euro- 
pe underwent a series of genetic 
transformations. The same fate tou- 
ched the story of Vrinda. The gods 


e initially disappeared, then the episode 

- of Vrinda's terrible suicide was elimi- 
iat ——~ ~ nated. Until the final version in which 
3 Vrinda becomes Lisabetta who, 

i unable to bear the idea of separating 


herself from the body of the dead lo- 
ver, cuts off his head and buries it in 
a vase of basil. Lisabetta devotionally 
waters the plant with her tears to the 
point of dying of heartbreak. Thanks 
to the nourishment of this special fer- 
tilizer, the plant becomes so large that 
people come on pilgrimage to visit it. 


ON TEOMKOMWAWANAT S401 AGO) 
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Also in his poem /sabella 
the English poet Keats 
narrates how the deca- 
pitated head of the rot- 

ting lover gave the plant 

a particularly pleasant frag- 
rance. And here we have the 
link between basil and madness 

that led Europeans to change the 
history of basil. Now it becomes Ba- 
silisk, the monster that grows 
in the brain of those who 

sniff the plant. (For further —‘ 
information, we recom- 2 
mend the book In the ~ 
Devil's Garden: A Sinful ea af * 2 
History of Forbidden Food, =——giga SSS = "eR Sy 
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BHSLIL TWERAPY 


The therapeutic properties of basil are many, its leaves 
in fact contain anti-inflammatory and antibacterial com- 
pounds, first of all eugenol, beneficial for those suffering 
from chronic inflammatory conditions in the intestine, 
rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis or osteoarthritis, 
fever and other inflammations. 
Basil also has a low caloric intake, contai- 
ning many essential nutrients, minerals 
and vitamins necessary for the health 
of the body. 
Potassium, in particular, helps to 
control heart rate, blood pressure 
and levels of psycho-physical 
Stress, as well as being necessary for 
the regulation of water balance in the 
body; on the other hand, as we know, cal- 
cium is fundamental for bone health; iron for the 
formation of hemoglobin, a protein that carries oxygen 
in the blood; contains beta-carotene, a powerful antiox- 
idant that prevents the accumulation of cholesterol on 
the walls of blood vessels, preventing the risk of athero- 
Sclerosis and heart attacks. 
The beneficial effects of basil are also found in cases of 
mental fatigue, bringing more clarity, attenuating inde- 
cision, negative ideas, headaches and general fatigue. 
Consumed raw on food, it helps with digestion; in the 
form of infusion, it is excellent to gargle against bad bre- 
ath. In short, a true elixir of beauty. 
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